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On  July  7, 1914,  this  Model  T  Ford  was  the  first  automobile  at  Ecola  Point  (now  Ecola 
State  Park).  Originally  a  lifesaving  station,  the  building  was  the  summer  home  of 
the  donor  families  until  1913.  (Photo  courtesy  of  Gainor  Minott.) 
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System  ". 
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by  James  W.  Spencer 

WW II  Civilian  Defense  (Part  2) 

Experience  a  World  War  II  Navy  pilot's 
adventures  flying  out  of  Astoria  Airport  during 
1943,  as  he  relates  the  history  of  his  squadron. 

40  CLATSOP'S  PAST 

Memories  of  Columbia  River  salmon  packing. 


COVER:  View  southward  from  Ecola  Point  in 
Ecola  State  Park.  This  was  once  the  private  view 
of  the  families  who  donated  the  park  in  1931.  At 
left  is  Crescent  Beach  and  Chapman  Point. 
Behind  the  Bird  Rocks  is  Haystack  Rock  at 
Cannon  Beach.  (CCHS  photo  #5308-015.) 


CUMTUX:  Chinook  jargon: 

'To  know  . . .  acknowledge ...  to  inform." 


Model  of  the  Tonquin  at  the  Oregon  Historical  Society,  built  by  Edmund  Hayes  of 
Portland.  (Inset)  Indian  George  Ramsay  (Lamazee),  1841  Wilkes  expedition  sketch. 

The  Tonquin  under  attack  at  Vancouver  Island.  From  the  book.  Voyages  to  the  South 
Seas,  by  Captain  Edmund  Fanning,  who  was  the  ship's  first  owner  and  builder. 
(Photos  and  illustrations  courtesy  of  the  author.) 
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The  ship  that  founded  Astoria  sailed  June  5, 1811  and  was  never  seen  again. 


Search  for  the  Tonquin 

By  E.  W.  Giesecke 


WHEN  CAPTAIN  JONATHAN 
THORN  finally  succeeded  in 
anchoring  the  Tonquin  in  Bakers  Bay  in 
March  1811,  having  lost  eight  men  in  the 
process,1  he  likely  had  uppermost  in  his 
mind  his  instructions  from  John  Jacob 
Astor  to  proceed  to  the  north  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Most  of  the  28  passengers2  went 
ashore  to  the  south  side  of  the  Columbia 
river  to  begin  building  the  fur  trade  post 
that  would  be  called  Astoria.  On  June  5, 
1811,  the  new  post  having  been  built  and 
the  supplies  landed,  the  94  foot  long  ship 
sailed  from  the  river.  On  board  with 
Captain  Thorn  were  some  two  dozen 
men  including  Alexander  McKay,  part¬ 
ner  and  chief  trader,  assisted  by  James 
Lewis. 

Mr.  Astor  wanted  the  Tonquin  to 
"coast  to  the  north,  to  trade  for  peltries  at 
the  different  harbors,  and  to  touch  at 
Astoria  on  her  return  in  the  autumn." 
Captain  Thom  was  to  pick  up  a  letter  left 
under  a  tree  at  Neweetee4  by  Captain 
John  Ebbets  on  the  Enterprise  and  then  to 
meet  Ebbets  on  the  northwest  coast  who 
would  provide  "beads  and  assistance"  in 
trading.5  He  further  was  to  sail  on  for 
New  Archangel  (Sitka)  to  trade  "with  the 
Russians,"6  and  this  may  well  have  in¬ 
cluded  bartering  some  of  the  four  and 
one  half  tons  of  gunpowder  which  the 
Tonquin  carried,  among  other  trade 
cargo. 

Months  passed  and  autumn  came. 
The  clerks  and  hunters  at  Astoria  waited 
for  the  ship's  return  from  the  north.  The 
security  of  the  lonely  post  was  at  stake. 
During  September,  reports  reached  the 
fort  of  the  intent  of  some  "of  the  natives 
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to  surprise  and  destroy  them."  The 


North  West  Company  (Canadian)  had 
already  arrived  in  July  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  under  the  leadership  of  David 
Thompson,  and  the  competition  could  be 
detrimental  to  Astoris  company.9 
Heightening  the  threat  was  the  rumor 
received  at  the  post  from  Indians  who 
had  come  from  Gray's  Harbor.  They  told 
the  Chinooks  at  the  Columbia  a  startling 
story:  "the  Tonquin  had  been  cut  off  by 
one  of  the  northern  tribes,  and  . . .  every 
soul  on  board  had  been  massacred."10 

The  Astorians  did  not  believe  this  re¬ 
port,  but  still  the  vessel  did  not  return, 
and  the  rumors  persisted.  Finally  in  Sep¬ 
tember  of  1813,  "an  Indian  of  Gray's  Har¬ 
bor,  who  had  sailed  on  the  Tonquin  in 
1811,  and  who  was  the  only  soul  that  had 
escaped  the  massacre  of  the  crew . . .  had 
returned  to  his  tribe."11  He  was  sent  for, 
and  he  explained  that  his  name  was 
George  Ramsay,  called  "Lamazee"  by  the 
coastal  Indians  (who  pronounced  R  as  L), 
that  he  was  the  son  of  a  shipwrecked 
British  sailor  who  married  a  native 
woman,  and  that  he  was  the  native  pilot 
hired  by  Captain  Thorn  soon  after  the 
ship  left  the  Columbia. 

Ramsay  related  the  tragic  story.  Not 
long  after  their  June  1811  departure,  the 
ship  anchored  opposite  a  large  village 
named  "New  Whitty"  in  the  vicinity  of 
Nootka  Sound.12  It  was  there  that  the 
attack  took  place.  The  battle  on  the  Ton- 
quin's  decks  resulted  in  the  death  of  her 
badly  outnumbered  crew.  A  few  who 
escaped  were  captured  and  slain.  The 
following  day,  her  decks  crowded  with 
the  victorious  natives,  the  270  ton,  cop¬ 
per-bottomed  ship  blew  up  in  a  great 
explosion,  killing  or  maiming  scores  of 
Indians.13 
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Historical  &  Geographical  Puzzle 

Now,  180  years  after  that  tragic  event, 
the  chapter  on  the  Tonquin  is  not  closed. 
Three  questions  persist: 

1 .  Where  did  the  disaster  take  place? 

2.  Can  pieces  of  the  ship  still  be  found? 

3.  Why  search  for  the  Tonquin ? 

This  article  attempts  to  touch  ade¬ 
quately  on  these  questions.  Part  2  will 
list  and  discuss  the  chief  searchers,  those 
who  have  spent  much  time  and  effort  — 
on  the  coastal  waters  or  in  libraries  and 
archives  —  in  attempting  to  locate  the 
exact  place  of  the  wreck.  Surprisingly, 
the  search  goes  back  more  than  a  century. 
The  ship  and  its  mission  captured  the 
imagination  and  mystery  solving  desire 
of  many  people  long  ago.  The  desire  per¬ 
sists.  Many  are  engaged  in  the  hunt 
today. 

Where  did  the  wreck  take  place? 

Nearly  all  of  the  searchers  have 
agreed  on  a  general  area.  The  attack  took 
place  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island .  But  that  island  is  nearly  300  miles 
long  and  has  hundreds  of  bays,  inlets  and 
possible  anchorages.  The  journals  of 
several  fur  traders  of  the  early  Astoria 
period  (Gabriel  Franchere,  Ross  Cox,  and 
Alexander  Ross14)  as  well  as  the  writings 
of  Captain  Edmund  Fanning  (builder  of 
the  Tonquin  in  1807),  Washington  Irving 
(author  of  Astoria )  and  a  few  others  give, 
overall,  a  general  preference  to  Clayo- 
quot  Sound  as  the  likely  location  of  the 
wreck.  But  their  findings  are  not  always 
clear,  and  this  leaves  contending  loca¬ 
tions,  chiefly  Nootka  Sound,  Cape  Cook 
and  Nasparti  Inlet,  and  Nahwitti  (espe¬ 
cially  Shushartie  Bay).  The  intensive 
searches  of  the  past  tended  to  focus  on 
one  or  other  of  these  areas.  It  is  also 
possible  that  more  than  one  location  was 
involved,  with  the  heavy  objects  sinking 
at  the  site  of  the  explosion  and  the  buoy¬ 
ant  wreckage  being  carried  away  by  tide, 
current  or  wind. 


Can  pieces  of  the  ship  be  found? 

If  an  exact  location  can  be  found,  the 
use  of  modem  underwater  archaeology 
and  retrieval  can  be  dramatic.  The  explo¬ 
sion  (reported  by  the  surviving  pilot), 
considering  the  several  tons  of  gun¬ 
powder  possibly  remaining  on  board, 
may  have  broken  up  the  ship.  Yet  heavy 
objects  would  remain  on  site.  The  Ton¬ 
quin  carried  ten  small  cannon,  according 
to  one  historian,15  and  also  would  have 
had  a  set  of  anchors,  stove,  tools,  iron  and 
brass  ship's  parts,  and  (possibly)  pieces 
of  various  metals  for  trade  with  the  na¬ 
tives. 

According  to  Captain  Fanning,  the 
vessel  was  a  "beautifully  modelled  and 
first-rate  ship  . . .  double-flushed  decked, 
and  pierced  for  22  guns,  and  proved  a 
fast  sailing  vessel,  of  speed,  perhaps, 
equal  to  any  sloop  of  war  of  the  navy."16 
The  guns  and  other  iron  objects  would 
endure  longer  under  water  than  wood 
and  they  will  respond  to  metal  detectors. 
Electromagnetic  detection  for  the  Ton¬ 
quin  has  already  been  attempted  in 
Clayoquot  Sound  but  without  results. 

Even  wood  planking  will  remain  rea¬ 
sonably  preserved  in  salt  water  for  a  cen¬ 
tury  or  two.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
wood  protected  by  copper  sheathing,  as 
was  nailed  to  the  Tonquin' s  hull.  Diving 
teams  found  well  preserved  wood  at¬ 
tached  to  copper  sheets  in  a  wreck  in 
Sydney  Inlet  (north  part  of  Clayoquot 
Sound)  more  than  30  years  ago.  The 
Royal  Canadian  Navy  followed  up  on 
the  discovery,  in  1957,  of  the  wreck  by 
George  W.  Cottrell,  M.D.  The  navy 
divers  recovered  several  pieces  of  that 
mid-19th  century  sailing  ship  and  re¬ 
ported:  (The  pieces)  "included  a  62-foot 
Philippine  (mahogany)  mast,  an  ancient 
anchor  measuring  eight  feet  in  length,  a 
12  foot  long,  hand  worked  windlass,  a 
great  capstan  of  teakwood  to  which  were 
attached  broken  lengths  of  very  wide 
(\7Vi  inches  wide  and  six  inches  thick) 
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teakwood  planking,  and  the  ship's  bilge 
pump,  made  of  cast  iron,  in  which  leather 
valves  were  still  visible.  Underneath  the 
copper  sheathing  the  wood  is  in  a  re¬ 
markable  state  of  preservation.  Else¬ 
where  . . .  time,  marine  life  and  the  action 
of  the  sea  have  left  their  mark."17 

Also  well  preserved  near  Astoria  was 
another  19th  century  wreck,  the  Isabella. 
This  brig  or  snow  struck  Sand  Island 
while  entering  the  Columbia  River  in 
1830.  The  wreck  was  discovered  in  1986. 
Larry  Gilmore  of  the  Columbia  River 
Maritime  Museum,  instrumental  in 
identifying  the  wreck  and  having  it 
named  to  the  National  Register  of  His¬ 
toric  Places,  wrote  that  "National  Park 
Service  divers  were  surprised  and  im¬ 
pressed  at  the  extent  and  good  condition 
of  the  remains  and  feel  that  the  wreck  is 
very  significant."  These  are  but  two  of 
the  many  examples  of  Pacific  Northwest 
shipwrecks  of  the  19th  century  that  are 
being  identified  and  partly  evacuated  or 
recovered  in  very  good  states  of  preser¬ 
vation. 

Why  search  for  the  Tonquin ? 

This  vessel,  because  of  the  human  ef¬ 
fort  that  its  last  voyage  represented,  was 
in  a  real  sense  the  colonizing  ship  of  the 
American  west  coast.  In  1811,  Astoria 
became  the  first  permanently  occupied 
American  post,  on  the  Pacific  coast  north 
of  the  Spanish  presidio  and  mission  at 
San  Francisco  and  south  of  the  Russian 
town  of  New  Archangel  (Sitka).  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  the  United  States'  pre¬ 
sence  on  the  Columbia  ceased  tem¬ 
porarily  when  Aster's  operations  there 
failed  during  the  War  of  1812.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Astor  won  the  race  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  over  his  rival,  the  North  West 
Company,  by  just  a  matter  of  months. 
The  latter  company  had  long  sought  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Columbia  as  the  "highway"  for 
the  exchange  of  goods  for  furs  from  the 
vast  interior  to  the  sea,  and  to  fasten  the 


link  across  the  continent  and  the  Pacific 
to  Chinese  and  other  Asian  markets. 

The  mission  of  the  Tonquin  to  the 
Northwest  coast  was  one  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  factors  in  the  eventual  determina¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  United  States  or  Great 
Britain  would  have  ownership  of  the 
territory.  Much  depended  on  their 
success  at  exploration  and  settlement. 
The  American  claim  would  also  be  based 
upon  earlier  visits  and  attempts  to  settle, 
such  as: 

1.  Captain  Robert  Gray's  entrance 
into  the  Columbia  river  in  May  1792. 

2.  Lewis  and  Clark's  journey  and  res¬ 
idence  at  Fort  Clatsop  (for  four  months) 
until  March  1806. 

3.  Captain  Nathan  Winship's  con¬ 
struction  of  a  log  house  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  river,  40  miles  up  from  its  mouth, 
during  June  1810.  (This  enterprise  failed 
—  as  would  Astor's  three  years  later  — 
because  the  American  forces  lacked 
overland  support,  which  the  North  West 
Company  did  have.  Also,  the  natives 
near  the  Winship  fort  openly  resisted  the 
idea  of  losing  their  middleman  roll,  that 
of  buying  furs  from  the  upland  tribes  and 
selling  them  to  the  visiting  merchant  ves¬ 
sels.  Shots  were  fired,  and  Captain  Win- 
ship  sailed  on  the  Albatross  from  Oak 
Point  back  to  Bakers  Bay.)19 

These  enterprises,  whether  or  not 
successful,  and  a  few  other  explorations 
and  later  settlements,  gave  the  United 
States  the  right  to  claim,  in  contest  with 
Great  Britain,  the  land  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  first  step  was  the  "joint 
occupation"  agreement  of  1818,  where 
the  Americans  argued  their  rights  "on  the 
basis  of  discovery,  exploration,  and  the 
settlement  of  Fort  Astoria."20 

The  last  location  of  the  Tonquin  re¬ 
mains  a  puzzle.  After  the  voyage's  initial 
success  in  landing  the  settlers  at  the 
Columbia  River  in  1811,  the  ship  sailed 
away  and  vanished.  No  written  record 
has  ever  been  found  of  a  sighting  after 
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June  5, 1 81 1 .  (There  is  one  possible  excep¬ 
tion.  According  to  Gabriel  Franchere, 
Captain  William  Smith,  commander  of 
the  Albatross  in  1813,  saw  the  wreck  of  the 
Tonquin 21  However,  he  wrote  no  identi¬ 
fication  of  its  location,  as  far  as  can  be 
determined  as  of  this  date.  Smith's  own 
journals  have  been  sought,  but  they  may 
have  been  lost  in  an  1819  shipwreck. 
There  is  one  published  report  that  Smith 
"lost  all  his  journals  from  his  first  voyage 
in  1791  (on),  and  everything  but  the 
clothes  which  he  had  on."22  Smith  was 
on  the  Borneo  sailing  from  Hawaii  to  the 
northwest  coast  when,  as  she  ap¬ 
proached  the  coast,  she  was  caught  in  a 
gale  and  wrecked  near  Kaigani  (Alaska 
panhandle).  This  was  Smith's  ninth 
voyage  (Niles'  Weekly  Register,  August  1 2, 
1820).  The  crew  of  the  Borneo  escaped  to 
shore,  evaded  the  natives,  and  took  their 
boats  to  Kaigani  "where  they  found  the 
ship  Volunteer,  which  took  them  on 
board."23) 

The  search  for  the  Tonquin  wreck  is 
also  stimulated  by  other  discoveries.  Re¬ 
searchers  and  divers  have  located  a  num¬ 


ber  of  famous  sunken  ships  in  recent 
years,  the  Titanic,  Monitor,  the  Spanish 
galleon  Atocha  —  to  name  just  a  few.  The 
special  significance  to  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  in  eventually  locating  the  remains 
of  the  Tonquin,  an  American  colonizing 
vessel,  is  evident  in  its  history. 

Historians,  geographers,  ethnog¬ 
raphers,  and  marine  archaeologists  have 
been  increasingly  involved  in  seeking 
the  wreck  site  over  the  past  100  years. 
They  seek  information  on: 

1.  How  far  north  the  vessel  sailed. 

2.  The  native  village  and  linquistic 
family  that  was  possibly  involved  in  the 
tragedy. 

3.  The  environment  of  the  ship's  last 
days. 

4.  How  much  and  what  parts  of  the 
vessel  may  still  be  visible  and  recovera¬ 
ble. 

Part  2  will  present  a  list  of  who 
searched  for  the  wreck,  and  why  they 
hunted  where  they  did. 

To  be  continued. 
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1 .  Gabriel  Franchere,  Journal  of  a  Voyage  on 
the  North  West  Coast . , .  during  the  years  1811  . 
■ .  1814,  ed.  by  W.  Kaye  Lamb  (Toronto:  1969), 
p.74 

2.  Ibid.,  pp. 47-49.  The  28  were  partners, 
clerks  and  voyageurs.  Five  additional  trades 
workers  were  to  become  part  of  the  shore 
establishment.  Besides  Captain  Thom,  there 
were  20  crew  members  listed  by  Franchere. 
Enroute  from  Hawaii  to  the  Columbia  River, 
12  Sandwich  Islanders  were  also  among  the 
passengers  (p.144  and  127n).  Franchere  thus 
totals  66  people  on  board  as  of  arrival  off  the 
Columbia  River.  This  indicated  crowded 
conditions,  considering  the  ships  dimen¬ 
sions:  94  feet  in  length;  25V5  feet  breadth;  and 
123/4  feet  depth. 

3.  Washington  Irving,  Astoria,  ed.  by 
Edgeley  W.  Todd  (Norman:  1964),  p.93 

4.  Neweetee,  now  spelled  Nahwitti,  com¬ 
monly  a  general  area  between  Vancouver  Is¬ 
land  and  Hope  Island.  The  best  location  for 
the  historic  description  of  Nahwitti  Bay  may 
well  be  Shushartie  Bay,  according  to  exami¬ 
nation  of  logs  of  early  19th  century  ships,  e.g., 
John  D'Wolf,  A  Voyage  to  the  North  Pacific, 
(Fairfield:  1968),  pp.13-17  and  23,  gave  his 
course  in  detail  which  closely  fits  present 
sailing  directions  to  Shushartie  Bay.  This 
identification  is  supported  by  recent  research 
conducted  by  Thomas  F.  Beasley,  V ancouver, 
B.C.;  E.  W.  Giesecke,  Olympia,  WA;  and  R.  E. 
Wells,  Sooke,  B.C.  (reference  unpublished 
ms.  by  the  latter,  "Nahwitti,"  March  1990). 
This  does  not  mean  that  Shushartie  Bay  is 
supported  as  the  place  of  the  Toncjuin's  de¬ 
struction.  Other  1811  trading  vessels  ( New 
Hazard  and  Hamilton)  stopping  at  Nahwitti 
shortly  after  the  time  of  the  Toncjuin’s  disap¬ 
pearance  reported  that  the  tragedy  took  place 
"to  the  southward"  and  "at  Wickanninnishes" 
(referring  to  Clayoquot  chief).  The  journals 
kept  on  board  these  two  vessels  also  do  not 
report  any  wreckage  or  tragic  event  in  the 
Nahwitti  area  in  the  summer  of  1811.  It  is 
thus  widely  assumed  that  the  attack  took 
place  to  the  south,  on  the  west  coast  of  Van¬ 
couver  Island.  The  journals  are:  Stephen 
Reynolds,  The  Voyage  of  the  New  Hazard,  (Fair- 
field:  1970),  p.33  Quly  15,  1811)  and  p.41 
(August  31,  1811);  and  Lemuel  Porter,  Log 


Book  of  the  Hamilton,  1809  to  1812  (ms.),  Essex 
Institute  (microfilm  copy  at  Washington  State 
Library,  Olympia),  entries  for  July  25,  and  29, 
1811.  Complicating  the  search  for  the  Ton- 
cjuin’s  last  anchorage  was  the  great  mobility 
of  the  native  villagers.  Chief  Wickananish  of 
Clayoquot  is  known  to  have  taken  his  canoes 
into  Nootka  (see  for  example  Michael  Roe, 
ed..  The  Journal  and  Letters  of  Captain  Charles 
Bishop  .  .  .  1794-1799,  (Cambridge:  1967), 
p.100).  John  Devereux,  a  searcher  for  the  Ton- 
quin  wreck  in  the  1890's,  wrote  that  the 
Neeweetees  camped  occasionally  at  Echa- 
chets  Island  in  Clayoquot  Sound,  approxi¬ 
mately  200  miles  from  their  home  village  at 
the  north  end  of  Vancouver  Island.  As  to  "a 
letter  under  a  tree"  for  Captain  Thom,  a 
strong  possibility  is  that  it  was  left  in  a  bottle 
to  keep  it  dry.  An  example  of  this  being  done 
is  by  Lt.  John  Williamson  on  Cook's  third 
voyage.  On  July  16, 1778,heleftaletterin  this 
manner  at  Cape  Newenham  (Alaska). 

5.  Kenneth  W.  Porter,  John  Jacob  Astor, 
Businessman,  (New  York:  1966),  p.459.  The 
two  ships  did  not  meet,  of  course,  due  to  the 
Tonquin's  misfortune. 

6.  Ibid.,  p. 186.  Captain  Thom  had  permis¬ 
sion  to  trade  with  the  Russians  (at  Sitka). 
Even  more  significant,  Astor,  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Tonquin  was  sailing  into  the  Pacific, 
was  attempting  to  form  an  alliance  with  the 
Russian  American  Company  (pp.192-200). 
Astor's  next  ship,  the  Beaver,  was  loaded  with 
over  $22,000  in  merchandise  for  Governor 
Alexander  Baranov.  Since  Astor's  plan  for  an 
alliance  was  advanced  before  the  Tonquin's 
departure  from  New  York  on  September  6, 
1810,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  wished  this 
vessel  to  arrive  promptly  at  the  Russian  town. 
The  cargo  of  the  Tonquin,  in  addition  to  gun¬ 
powder  and  beads,  likely  included  metal 
pots,  gridirons,  white  cotton,  and  molasses, 
according  to  Alexander  Ross  who  sailed  with 
the  ship  in  1811  (p.484).  The  Sitka  destination 
should  help  future  searchers  in  tracking  the 
final  voyage  out  of  Astoria  in  June  1811. 

7.  Cyrus  T.  Brady,  South  American  Fights 
and  Fighters,  (New  York:  1919),  p.276 

8.  Ross  Cox,  The  Columbia  River,  ed.  by 
Edgar  I.  and  Jane  R.  Stewart  (Norman:  1957), 
p.56.  Intelligence  was  passed  hundreds  of 
miles  down  from  the  northern  coast  with  con¬ 
siderable  speed. 
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9.  Irving,  Astoria,  p.34 

10.  Cox,  The  Columbia  River,  p.56 

11.  Franchere,  A  Voyage  to  the  Northwest 
Coast  of  America,  ed.  by  Milo  Milton  Quaife 
(Chicago:  1954),  p.133.  This  volume  is  based 
on  the  1854  J.  V.  Huntington  translation.  The 
W.  Kaye  Lamb  volume  (note  1  above)  is  from 
Franchere's  original  manuscript. 

12.  Cox,  The  Columbia  River,  p.63.  Al¬ 
though  "New  Whitty"  (Nah  with)  can  be  iden¬ 
tified  at  the  north  end  of  Vancouver  Island, 
and  possibly  to  a  temporary  camp  identified 
by  this  name  in  Qayoquot  Sound,  no  identi¬ 
fication  of  a  "New  Whitty"  has  yet  been  made 
in  Nootka  Sound.  (See  note  4  above.) 

13.  Ibid.,  p.66.  Cox  wrote  that  "upwards 
of  200"  natives  were  killed  in  the  explosion. 

14.  F.  W.  Howay,  "The  Loss  of  the  Ton- 
quin"  in  The  Washington  Historical  Quarterly, 
(Seattle:  April  1922),  pp.83-92.  This  compre¬ 
hensive  article  serves  as  the  primary  source 
of  publication  chronology  concerning  the  dis¬ 
aster.  It  also  compared  Cox's  and  Franchere's 
versions  of  the  massacre,  and  Howay  finally 
settled  on  the  Missouri  Gazette  article  of  May 
15, 1813  as  possibly  being  the  most  accurate, 
in  view  of  the  least  elapsed  time  since  the 
event. 

15.  Brady,  South  American  Fights  and  Fight¬ 
ers,  p.263.  The  author  wrote  that  "the  Toncjuin 
was  pierced  for  twenty  guns,  only  ten  small 
ones  being  mounted.  The  other  ports  were 
provided  with  imposing  wooden  dummies." 

16.  Edmund  Fanning,  Voyages  to  the  South 
Seas,  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  China  Sea, 
Northwest  Coast  .  .  .  ,  Introduction  and 
maps/inserts  by  E.  W.  Giesecke  (Fairfield: 
1970),  p.84.  Under  ownership  of  Captain 
Fanning,  the  Tonquin  made  two  voyages  to 
Canton  (1807-08  and  1808-09)  before  being 
purchased  by  Astor  for  its  final  cruise. 

17.  T.  W.  Paterson,  British  Columbia  Ship¬ 
wrecks,  (Langley,  B.C.:  1976),  p.9 

18.  Larry  Gilmore,  The  Quarterdeck, 
(Columbia  River  Maritime  Museum,  Astoria: 
Vol.  13,  No.  4;  Vol.  14,  Nos.  2, 3  and  4;  Vol.  16, 
No.  2: 1987-90),  with  this  reference  from  Vol. 
14,  No.  4. 

19.  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  History  of  the 
Northwest  Coast,  Vol.  II  (San  Francisco:  1886), 
pp.130-135.  This  account  is  from  William 
Dane  Phelps,  "Solid  Men  of  Boston  in  the 
Northwest,"  ms.  in  the  Bancroft  Library, 
Berkeley.  Dorothy  O.  Johansen  and  Charles 


M.  Gates  (in  Empire  of  the  Columbia,  New 
York:  1 96 7)  wrote  that  "the  Winships'  attempt 
at  settlement  was  significant  not  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  first  effort  to  build  an  Amer¬ 
ican  post  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  but 
because  enterprising  merchants  saw  the 
Columbia  River  as  a  vital  link  in  an  enlarged 
commerce  involving  American  seaports  . . ." 
and  the  Pacific  nations  (p.62).  James  G.  Swan, 
in  an  1889  address  to  the  Washington  Pioneer 
Association  ( Transactions  .  .  .  Seattle:  1894, 
pp.98-99)  wrote  that  "Captain  Nathan  Win- 
ship  was  the  first  American  settler  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Columbia.  His  settlement  was 
anterior  to  all  others  . . .  Here  are  two  Boston 
merchant  captains  who  are  especially  to  be 
remembered  in  our  history.  Captain  Robert 
Gray,  who  discovered  the  great  river  and 
named  it  after  his  ship,  Columbia,  and  Captain 
Nathan  Winship,  of  the  Albatross,  who  built 
the  first  house  and  planted  the  first  seed  in  the 
virgin  soil." 

20.  Johansen  and  Gates,  Empire  of  the 
Columbia,  p.112 

21.  Franchere,  Journal  of  a  Voyage  on  the 
North  West  Coast .  . . ,  ed.  by  W.  Kaye  Lamb, 
p.127.  According  to  the  chronology  of 
Franchere's  narrative.  Captain  Smith  made 
this  sighting  of  the  debris  in  1813.  Also, 
Nathan  Winship  remained  captain  of  the  Al¬ 
batross  until  October  25,  1812.  Thus  Smith's 
sighting  (as  captain)  would  have  occurred 
after  that  date. 

22.  Niles'  Weekly  Register,  (Baltimore),  No. 
24,  Vol.  VI,  August  12, 1820,  pp.417-418. 

23.  F.  W.  Howay,  A  List  of  T rading  Vessels 
in  the  Maritime  Fur  Trade,  1785-1825,  ed.  by 
Richard  A.  Pierce  (Kingston,  Ontario:  1973), 
p.129.  Howay's  annotated  list  is  a  principal 
source  for  the  study  of  the  early  maritime 
trade  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


Colonel  E.  W.  Giesecke,  USAFR,  of  Olympia, 
Washington  began  researching  and  participating 
with  others  searching  for  the  Tonquin  many  years 
ago,  when  he  authored  "To  Vancouver  Island 
After  The  Tonquin"  in  the  Canadian  Geographi¬ 
cal  Journal,  Vol.  LXI,  No.  6,  pp.212-216  (The 
Royal  Canadian  Geographical  Society,  Ottawa, 
Canada:  December,  1960)  reporting  on  the  1957 
search  expedition  by  Dr.  George  W.  Cottrell  of 
Portland,  Oregon. 
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Part  1  The  Parkers  pioneered  sawmilling,  the  first  newspaper,  hotels,  many  ventures. 


The  Pioneer  Parkers 

From  research  by  Lawrence  V.  Parker  and  Liisa  Penner 


WILDER  WEBSTER  PARKER 
was  the  first  to  arrive  in  Astoria 
in  February,  1852,  followed  soon  after  by 
younger  brother  Hiram  Bliss  Parker  in 
June,  1852,  joined  three  years  later  in 
1855  by  their  youngest  brother,  Charles 
L.  Parker.  Another  brother,  George  W. 
Parker  arrived  later,  as  did  a  first  cousin, 
Hazen  Alex  Parker.  Two  sisters 
remained  in  Vermont:  Mrs.  Louis  B. 
(Alma  Julia  Parker)  Huntington,  and 
Mrs.  Denison  S.  (Laura  Ann  Parker) 
Bowles.  The  oldest  brother,  Freeman 
Parker,  also  came  west  but  resided  in 
California.  Three  of  Freeman's  sons.  Pit¬ 
man  Wilder  Parker,  Gelo  Freeman 
Parker  and  George  W.  Parker,  joined 
their  uncles  in  Astoria  when  they 
reached  maturity.  These  rugged  Parker 
men  and  their  close-knit  families  figured 
prominently  in  the  public  life  and  com¬ 
mercial  development  of  Astoria  and 
Clatsop  County  in  a  myriad  of  ways: 
they  were  councilman,  mayor, 
postmaster,  sheriff,  surveyor,  repre¬ 
sentative;  they  ran  sawmills,  published 
newspapers,  built  hotels,  stores,  whar¬ 
ves  and  steamboats.  There  were  Parkers 
participating  in  nearly  every  facet  of 
Clatsop  County's  early  history. 

New  England  Roots 
Within  a  generation  of  the  Mayflower 
landing  at  Plymouth  Rock,  Joseph  Parker 
(I)  and  wife  Margaret  lived  at  Chelms¬ 
ford,  Massachusetts  where  their  son 
Joseph  (II)  was  born  on  March  30, 1653. 
He  in  turn  married  Hannah  Blood  and 
their  son,  Benjamin  (I)  was  born  at  Gro¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts  on  December  3, 
1691.  Ben  married  Mary  Sawtill  and 
along  came  Benjamin  (II)  on  August  19, 
1719.  Ben  (II)  married  Alice  Woods  at 


Hollis,  New  Hampshire,  where 
Ebenezer  was  born  on  July  5, 1772.  Eben 
married  Lydia  Pratt  so  they  named  one 
son  Ebenezer  Pratt  Parker  (I),  born  Sep¬ 
tember  25,  1797,  the  first  of  a  succession 
of  Parker  boys  so  named. 

Eben  P.  the  first  married  Laura  Fland¬ 
ers  at  Ver shier,  Vermont  on  May  6, 1821, 
and  their  sons  were  the  seventh  genera¬ 
tion  brothers  who  came  to  Astoria  in  the 
1850s.  While  Eben  and  Laura  Parker 
lived  at  Orange,  Vermont,  their  firstborn 
was  Freeman,  on  April  5, 1822.  Wilder 
W.  came  next  on  Ortober  19,  1823,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Hiram  Bliss  on  September  1, 
1 825  and  George  Washington  on  May  26, 
1827.  In  1827  the  family  moved  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  Vermont,  where  daughter  Alma 
P.  arrived  on  October  13, 1829,  and  Azro 
on  October  14, 1831  (who  died  in  March, 
1833).  The  youngest  son,  Charles  L.  was 
born  March  4, 1834,  and  daughter  Laura 
Ann  on  March  27, 1836. 

In  Washington,  Vermont  the  father 
operated  a  sawmill,  which  is  probably 
how  it  happened  that  his  sons  became 
sawmill  men  in  Clatsop  County.  From 
seven  years  up,  the  boys  worked  on  their 
father's  farm  and  received  their  primary 
education  at  the  village  school,  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  months  each  winter.  The 
boys  worked  to  continue  their  education 
at  Newbury  Seminary,  then  Norwich 
University,  a  military  institution 
founded  in  1818  by  Captain  Alden  Par¬ 
tridge,  formerly  superintendent  of  West 
Point.  (The  Parker  family  bible  and  Nor¬ 
wich  alumni  records  give  W.  W.  Parker's 
full  name  as  Wilder  Webster  Parker.) 

In  1846,  Hiram  B.  Parker  began  hotel 
keeping  at  a  neighboring  town  (an  avo¬ 
cation  he  continued  throughout  his  life  at 
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Astoria).  In  1847,  Wilder  W.  Parker  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  of  civil  engineer  at  a 
copper  mine  in  Michigan  on  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior. 

"Go  West,  Young  Man" 

W.  W.  Parker  worked  15  months  at 
the  mine  in  Michigan,  and  during  the 
winter  there  he  measured  snowfall  total¬ 
ling  36  feet.  Perhaps  that  had  something 
to  do  with  his  desire  to  prospect  the  cop¬ 
per  mines  of  Lower  California  which 
had,  by  the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe 
Hildalgo,  became  accessible  to  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Before  another  Michigan  winter 
arrived,  at  the  age  of  24  years  in  the  fall 
of  1848,  he  departed  for  New  York  where 
he  booked  passage  on  the  steamship  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  but  missed  it  so  boarded  the 
Spanish  brig,  Bogata  to  Santa  Martha, 
then  a  French  mail  coasting  schooner 
took  him  to  Chagres.  With  a  native 
guide,  he  crossed  to  Panama  by  himself 
and  arrived  at  the  Pacific  Ocean  before 
the  steamer  he  missed  arrived  from 
around  the  Horn.  Before  crossing  the 
Isthmus  he  learned  of  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California,  and  there  were  many 
gold  seekers  awaiting  the  steamship  on 
the  Pacific  side.  He  arrived  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  on  February  18, 1849.  Biographies 
indicate  brothers  Freeman  and  Hiram  B. 
also  went  to  California  during  the  gold 
rush,  arriving  in  October,  1849;  after¬ 
ward  returning  to  Vermont. 

W.  W.  tried  mining,  but  the  effort  to 
pay  ratio  convinced  him  it  was  better  to 
start  a  business  in  San  Francisco.  He 
leased  some  ground,  built  a  large  frame 
and  canvas  tent  and  started  a  restaurant 
and  bakery.  After  it  burned  in  June,  1850, 
he  leased  a  room  on  Stevenson's  Wharf 
at  the  foot  of  Clay  Street  and  operated 
perhaps  the  first  soda  fountain  there.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  "vigilance  com¬ 
mittee",  and  an  alderman  of  the  common 
council  of  San  Francisco  under  Mayor 
Selby. 


Isaac  Harrell  Sawmill  - 1852 

Lumber  was  bringing  big  prices  in 
San  Franciso,  so  W.  W.  Parker  decided  to 
try  the  sawmill  business.  At  age  28,  he 
sailed  on  a  coasting  vessel  for  Astoria, 
where  he  arrived  in  February,  1852.  He 
acquired  the  Isaac  Harrell  sawmill  at 
Stavebolt  Landing  (at  the  head  of 
tidewater  on  the  Lewis  &  Clark  River 
near  what  was  later  known  as  Melville), 
about  12  miles  from  Astoria. 

Deciding  to  join  W.  W.  Parker  in  this 
venture  was  his  brother,  Hiram  B.  Parker 
who  left  Washington,  Vermont  on 
December  16,  1851  with  his  wife,  Irena 
Cox.  Delayed  at  New  York,  they  were 
met  there  by  brother  Freeman  Parker 
who  had  decided  to  go  to  California  with 
his  wife,  Cynthia  Adaline  Roberts,  their 
son.  Pitman  Wilder  Parker,  and  his  wife's 
brother,  Clark  Lyman  Roberts.  Together 
they  departed  on  March  1, 1852  aboard 
the  Northern  Lights  for  Nicaragua.  They 
went  on  a  stem-wheeler  up  the  Ni¬ 
caragua  River  to  Lake  Nicaragua,  then 
overland  16  miles  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
They  were  on  the  isthmus  several  weeks, 
during  which  time  cholera  (or  Panama 
fever)  broke  out,  and  many  died.  Finally 
the  S.  S.  Lewis  arrived  to  take  them  to  San 
Francisco.  Most  of  them  took  sick,  in¬ 
cluding  Hiram  Parker  and  Clark 
Roberts.  Freeman  took  them  on  deck  so 
the  cool  ocean  breezes  would  help  them 
recover,  but  Clark  died  on  July  6,  1852 
and  was  buried  at  sea  before  they 
reached  San  Francisco.  The  Freeman 
Parkers  stayed  in  California  and  settled 
on  a  farm  at  Petaluma. 

Hiram  and  Irena  Parker  continued  on 
to  Astoria,  where  they  arrived  some  days 
later  in  July,  1852.  Hiram's  body  was 
racked  by  the  fever  until  he  weighed  only 
125  pounds.  But  as  soon  as  he  was  able, 
he  went  to  work  in  the  logging  camp  for 
several  months,  hanging  on  during  the 
rainy  weather  in  November.  Later,  he 
became  head  sawyer  in  the  sawmill. 
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Hiram  and  Irene's  first  son,  Charles  H. 
Parker,  was  bom  on  July  7, 1853  on  what 
was  later  the  Conrad  Boelling  farm  near 
Melville,  while  Hiram  was  working  at 
the  Harrell  sawmill.  According  to  the 
1853  Clatsop  County  tax  assessment  roll 
and  census,  W.  W.  Parker  owned  prop¬ 
erty  worth  $3,000;  Hiram  $1,400.  Popula¬ 
tion  of  Clatsop  County  was  593  persons. 

Also  in  1853,  with  another  man 
Hiram  traveled  to  Seattle  about  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  homesteading  there.  Few  acco¬ 
modations  existed  in  those  days,  and 
when  they  did  they  were  only  eating 
places  with  sleeping  rooms.  Travelers 
carried  their  bedding  with  them.  At 
Seattle  they  heard  of  Indian  outbreaks 
and  talk  of  a  possible  massacre,  so  they 
returned  to  Astoria. 

Fort  Clatsop  Sawmill  -  1854 

Next  the  brothers  operated  a  sawmill 
at  Fort  Clatsop,  where  the  Lewis  &  Clark 
expedition  had  wintered  in  1805-1806. 
At  this  location,  Hiram  and  Irena's  sec¬ 
ond  son,  Ebenezer  Pratt  Parker  (II)  was 
born  on  November  28, 1854. 

Asa  Simpson  Sawmill  - 1856 

In  1855,  Wilder  and  Hiram  Parker 
were  joined  by  their  younger  brother, 
Charles  L.  Parker  and  his  wife,  Elsie  C. 
Clark.  In  1856,  the  brothers  acquired  the 
Asa  Simpson  sawmill  located  on  block  25 
(between  9th  and  10th,  Bond  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Streets)  in  Astoria.  This  mill  was 
originally  built  by  James  Welch  and 
others  in  1851,  and  was  known  as  the 
"Cooney"  Welch  sawmill  before  Simpson 
bought  it.  This  mill  supplied  much  of  the 
lumber  that  was  used  to  build  the  first 
Clatsop  County  Courthouse  in  1855,  and 
other  local  construction,  but  the  major 
lumber  market  was  San  Francisco.  Lum¬ 
ber  produced  by  the  Parker  brothers  was 
taken  there  by  sailing  ships  where  it 
brought  $150  per  thousand  feet.  The  cost 
of  shipping  was  $50  per  thousand  feet. 

Around  the  mill  was  a  dozen  houses, 
and  on  the  waterfront  extending  north¬ 


easterly  from  the  mill  was  a  dock  known 
as  the  Parker  Mill  Wharf  (waterfront 
block  56,  between  10th  and  11th  Streets). 
This  1851  mill  wharf  was  believed  the 
earliest  in  Astoria,  aside  from  a  small 
landing  at  Shark  Rock  (now  13th  and 
Exchange  Streets).  Hiram  and  Irena 
Parker  lived  in  the  upstairs  portion  of  the 
sawmill,  where  their  next  two  children 
were  born:  Mary  Laura  Parker  on  Oc¬ 
tober  21, 1856,  and  A.  Lincoln  Parker  on 
May  8, 1858.  (Hiram,  being  an  admirer 
of  Lincoln  before  he  became  President, 
wanted  to  name  his  son  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  Parker,  but  Irena  refused  to  name 
him  Abraham;  hence  A.  Lincoln  Parker. 
His  nickname  was  "Line".) 

The  mill  and  wharf  real  estate  was  in 
W.  W.  Parker's  name,  assessed  in  1856  at 
$9,000  (blocks  25  and  56).  H.  B.  Parker 
owned  a  corner  portion  of  block  46  (now 
9th  and  Franklin,  was  276  9th)  which  had 
a  spring  on  it  with  fresh  water,  in  a  pris¬ 
tine  forest.  Trees  were  cleared  and  in 
1860  he  began  building  a  house  there. 
Sawdust  from  the  mill  was  used  to  fill  the 
swamp  below  the  house,  and  a  plank 
roadway  was  laid  down  to  the  Parker 
"house  in  the  woods"  into  which  his 
family  moved  in  1861. 

In  1860,  two  sailing  ships  of  lumber 
from  the  Parker  mill  arrived  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  brought  just  $50  per  thousand. 
This  only  covered  the  shipping,  so  the 
Parker  brothers  got  out  of  the  sawmill 
business. 

In  the  1 860  federal  census.  Wilder  and 
Hiram  were  listed  as  lumbermen,  and 
brother  Charles  as  a  merchant.  Charles 
owned  a  general  store  in  Astoria  on 
Chenamus  (Bond)  Street  for  many  years. 

Clatsop  County  Sheriff  (1856-1859) 

State  Representative  (1860-1863) 

In  1856,  Wilder  and  Hiram  signed  a 
petition  asking  the  legislature  to  incor¬ 
porate  Astoria  as  a  city.  They  also  signed 
a  petition  requesting  the  post  office  be 
moved  from  Adair's  upper  Astoria  to  the 
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1855  daguerrotype  image,  perhaps  the  earliest  photo  of  Astoria.  This  was  Parker  Mill 
dock  1856-1860,  and  was  managed  by  Capt.  Jackson  Hustler  1852-1860.  The  dock  was 
between  what  is  now  10th  and  11th  Streets.  (CCHS  photo  #4473-343.) 

(Below)  Home  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  B.  Parker  at  9th  &  Franklin  (built  in  1861),  afterward 
the  home  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  (Clara  Parker)  Hobson. 
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Wilder  W.  Parker 
(1823-1899) 


Inez  Eugenia  (Adams)  Parker 
(1845-1933) 


Home  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  W.  Parker  at  the  corner  of  3rd  and  Bond  Streets,  Astoria,  circa 
1890.  The  house  was  moved  in  1911. 

(Photos  on  this  page  courtesy  of  Inez  Stafford  Hanson.) 
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main  business  district,  which  was  later 
accomplished. 

In  1855,  W.  W.  Parker  ran  as  the  Re¬ 
publican  candidate  for  representative  to 
the  Oregon  Territorial  Legislature,  and 
received  a  tie  vote  with  the  incumbant. 
Judge  P.  Callender.  On  December  12, 
1858  he  attended  a  meeting  in  Portland 
when  the  first  Oregon  State  Education 
Association  was  organized,  of  which  he 
was  an  officer.  In  1859  when  Oregon  be¬ 
came  the  33rd  State  in  the  Union,  he  ran 
again  for  state  representative  on  a 
temperance  ticket  and  won.  In  that 
legislature,  he  introduced  a  bill  passed 
by  the  house  authorizing  local  county 
elections  on  the  issue  of  prohibition.  He 
was  reelected  in  1861. 

H.  B.  Parker  was  elected  Clatsop 
County  Sheriff  in  1856  and  reelected  in 
1858.  The  sheriff  received  pay  for  piece 
work  in  those  days,  such  as  transporting 
a  prisoner  to  the  penitentiary.  In  1857  he 
was  paid  for  taking  "Kanaka  Jim"  there, 
and  an  entry  in  the  County  Commis¬ 
sioner's  Journal  notes  that  shortly  before 
this,  Washington  Hall  was  paid  for  cut¬ 
ting  off  Kanaka  Jim's  feet!  There  wasn't 
a  hint  why;  perhaps  to  save  his  life  from 
gangrene. 

In  1862,  Hiram  accompanied  his 
brother  to  the  Oregon  State  House  of 
Representatives  and  served  that  body  as 
Sergeant  of  Arms. 

Indians  Caught  Salmon 

Describing  life  in  Astoria  in  the  mid- 
1800s,  Hiram  said:  "We  had  lots  of  game 
for  meat,  elk,  deer  and  bear  being  plenti¬ 
ful.  Salmon  were  caught  only  by  Indians 
at  that  time,  and  were  cheap.  The  Indi¬ 
ans  used  nets  made  of  woven  bark." 

"In  those  days  there  were  no  ocean¬ 
going  steamers  plying  out  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River,  and  sailing  ships  were  slow. 
Whenever  a  sailor  deserted,  if  he  turned 
out  to  be  worthless  and  lazy,  we  would 
shanghai  him  onto  another  ship." 
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Marine  Gazette,  (1864-1866) 
Astoria's  First  Newspaper 

Before  coming  to  Astoria,  William  L. 
Adams  had  founded  the  Oregon  City 
Argus  newspaper,  using  the  press  and 
type  he  had  purchased  from  the  Specta¬ 
tor,  which  in  1846  had  printed  the  first 
newspaper  in  Oregon.  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  was  a  subscriber  before  he  became 
President,  and  liked  Adams'  editorials. 
When  he  became  President,  he  ap¬ 
pointed  Adams  as  to  Collector  of  Cus¬ 
toms  at  Astoria. 

Wilder  W.  Parker  was  appointed 
Deputy  Collector  of  Customs  under 
Adams,  and  served  in  that  capacity  for 
11  years.  On  July  4, 1863,  Wilder  married 
Inez  E.  Adams,  the  Collector's  daughter. 

Adams  brought  his  newspaper  print¬ 
ing  outfit  to  Astoria,  and  with  W.  W. 
Parker,  his  new  son-in-law,  they  became 
co-owners  and  editors  of  the  Marine 
Gazette,  Astoria's  first  newspaper,  in 
1864.  During  the  two  years  it  was  pub¬ 
lished,  they  encouraged  William  H. 
Gray's  writing  his  History  of  Oregon 
which  they  serialized  in  the  newspaper 
(Gray  later  published  his  articles  in  a 
book). 

Mrs.  W.  W.  (Inez  Eugenia  Adams) 
Parker  said  she  was  the  first  woman 
typesetter  on  the  Pacific  Coast  when  she 
began  helping  her  father  setting  type  for 
the  Oregon  City  Argus,  and  she  likely  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  production  of  the  Astoria 
Marine  Gazette. 

In  the  fall  of  1866,  they  sold  the  press 
and  type  to  Dewitt  Clinton  Ireland,  who 
used  it  to  publish  the  Oregon  City  Enter¬ 
prise.  Interestingly,  D.  C.  Ireland  re¬ 
turned  to  Astoria  in  1873  and  started  the 
Tri-Weekly  Astorian,  which  became  the 
Daily  Evening  Astorian  in  1876.  Then 
when  he  sold  the  paper  in  1881,  it  was 
purchased  by  Pitman  W.  Parker  and  J.  F. 
Halloran.  Pitman  was  Freeman  Parker's 
son,  the  Astoria  brothers'  nephew  from 
California.  Pitman  W.  Parker  owned- 


edited  the  Daily  Astorian  for  12  years, 
between  1881  and  1893.  (More  about  Pit¬ 
man  in  Part  2). 

Civil  War  Days 

All  three  Parker  brothers  at  Astoria 
were  on  the  Civil  War  military  lists. 
During  the  war,  Hiram  served  two  years 
as  a  U.S.  Revenue  Collector  of  war  taxes. 
Hiram  visited  in  the  east  for  a  few 
months  in  1 865,  returning  on  the  steamer 
June  13th.  In  1866  he  became  Astoria 
City  Recorder,  and  also  served  as  Justice 
and  Court  Bailiff.  The  same  year, 
Charles  became  County  Treasurer  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  managing  his  general  store,  and 
was  reelected  Treasurer  in  1868. 

In  the  late  1860s  and  early  1870s, 
Hiram  B.  Parker  operated  a  butcher  shop 
in  Astoria.  Also  he  had  the  contract  for 
carrying  the  mail  to  Seaside,  three  times 
a  week.  His  son,  Eben,  helped  in  the 
butcher  shop  as  well  as  take  the  mail. 
Between  1872  and  1875,  Eben  remem¬ 
bered  leaving  Astoria  at  6  a.m.  in  a 
plunger  (small  sailboat)  to  Skipanon, 
then  driving  a  horse  and  wagon  to  Sea¬ 
side  where  they  arrived  at  2  p.m. 

The  1870s 

H.  B.  Parker  was  his  own  census  taker 
in  the  1870  federal  census.  Their 
youngest  daughter,  Clara  Irena  Parker, 
was  4  years  old,  born  in  the  family  resi¬ 
dence  at  what  is  now  9th  and  Franklin. 
In  1871,  Hiram  worked  as  an  axeman, 
clearing  the  Nehalem  road  (citizens  vol¬ 
unteered  to  keep  the  road  open),  and  he 
was  appointed  Justice  of  the  Peace  to 
replace  Robert  S.  McEwan,  who  had  re¬ 
signed.  (On  the  Heckard  property 
where  Liisa  Penner's  family  now  lives, 
he  married  Albert  Alymore  and  Miss 
Sarah  Heckard,  September  10, 1873.) 

The  1873  Oregon  Business  Directory7 s 
Astoria  section  listed  C.  L.  Parker  with  a 
general  merchandise  store,  H.  B.  Parker 
having  a  market  and  selling  liquors  and 
tobaccos,  and  W.  W.  Parker  as  an  attor¬ 
ney  (Wilder  said  after  he  retired  as 


Deputy  Customs  Collector  he  engaged  in 
the  real  estate  and  insurance  business, 
and  was  so  listed  in  subsequent  directo¬ 
ries). 

In  1873,  W.  W.  Parker  was  appointed 
Deputy-in-Charge  of  the  Post  Office,  and 
was  elected  to  the  Astoria  common  coun¬ 
cil. 

In  1873,  Hiram  B.  Parker  and  Fred 
Sherman  contracted  horses  and  earth 
moving  wagons  to  grade  streets  and  lots 
in  Astoria.  "Parker's  Express"  operated  a 
stage  line  and  carried  the  mail  to  Seaside, 
leaving  Astoria  every  Tuesday,  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Saturday  morning,  returning 
every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
with  schedules  to  meet  the  steamer  to 
Portland. 

Gelo  Freeman  Parker  (Freeman's  son, 
born  in  Petaluma,  California  on  January 
17, 1854)  arrived  in  Astoria  in  1874,  aged 
20  yrs,  and  went  to  work  for  uncle 
Charles  Parker  in  his  general  store  on 
Chenamus  (Bond)  street.  He  was  Clat¬ 
sop  County  Surveyor  from  1882  to  1888, 
and  1908  to  1935.  (More  about  Gelo  in 
Part  2.) 

H.  B.  Parker  lost  three  buildings 
valued  at  $5,000  in  the  Astoria  fire  of  June 
2,  1877  (see  Cumtux,  Vol.  9,  No.  4,  Fall 
1989,  page  2).  Destroyed  were  livery 
buildings  used  in  conjunction  with 
Parker's  mail  and  passenger  stagecoach 
service.  The  fire  consumed  buildings  on 
Astor  between  6th  and  8th  Streets,  within 
one  block  of  the  Parker  House  hotel. 

George  W.  Parker 

Circa  1873,  brother  George  W.  Parker 
arrived  in  Astoria.  (The  earliest  news¬ 
paper  mention  of  this  family  was  when 
son,  Frank,  won  honors  at  Astoria  Public 
School  in  1873.)  George  W.  Parker 
married  Celia  M.  Cegas  of  New  York, 
and  afterward  lived  in  Wisconsin  where 
their  two  children  were  born. 

In  July  1877,  G.  W.  Parker  owned  lots 
1  and  12  in  block  156,  Shively's  Astoria. 
On  March  20,  1878,  he  purchased  the 
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Nicholas  Charles  Koefoed  property  for 
$4,189.  (Koefoed  owned  the  Globe  Hotel 
in  1873.  He  was  an  old  mariner  and 
opened  an  office  to  supply  sailors  to  ship¬ 
masters,  according  to  the  newspaper  of 
November  6, 1873.  In  1877,  his  hotel  was 
renamed  Seaman's  Home,  the  property 
George  Parker  purchased.) 

According  to  the  1881  Oregon  Busi¬ 
ness  Directory,  George  established  a 
grocery  store  on  the  comer  of  Chenamus 
and  Benton  (8th  &  Bond)  streets  in  As¬ 
toria. 

Daughter  Georgiana  was  a  school 
teacher  (Georgia  married  a  Mr.  Chase 
and  resided  in  Corvallis,  Oregon).  Son 
Frank  L.  Parker  clerked  in  his  father's 
grocery,  then  took  over  the  business  in 
1883  when  the  parents  moved  to  Port¬ 
land.  Celia  M.  Parker  died  at  Portland  in 
February  1884.  In  June  1889,  George  W. 
Parker  died  on  board  the  steamer  Colum¬ 
bia  as  he  was  returning  from  visiting  his 
brother  Freeman  in  California.  (More 
about  Frank  L.  Parker  in  Part  2.) 

Parker  House  (1873-1916) 

(9th  &  Astor,  Astoria) 

In  May  of  1873,  Charles  Stevens  wrote 
a  letter  reporting  that  the  Parkers  were 
fitting  up  a  boarding  house  at  the  corner 
of  Holiday's  Wharf.  The  hotel  was  built 
on  the  northwest  comer  of  what  is  now 
9th  and  Astor  streets,  block  8,  on  land 
purchased  by  Charles  L.  Parker  accord¬ 
ing  to  deeds  dated  December  16,  1867, 
November  18, 1870  and  August  12, 1875 
(and  still  part  of  his  estate  when  he  died 
in  1915). 

The  Tri-Weekly  Astorian  on  July  10, 
1873  reported:  The  new  hotel  in  this  city 
known  at  present  as  the  Parker  House 
because  of  its  being  built  for  Mr.  W.  W. 
Parker,  is  rapidly  nearing  its  comple¬ 
tion.  Although  W.  W.  Parker  was  the 
real  estate  developer  in  charge  of  the 
hotel  construction,  and  he  formally 
opened  the  Parker  House  on  November 
1 5, 1 873,  leasing  the  facility  out  to  various 
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"proprietors"  was  handled  by  Hiram  B. 
Parker,  himself  or  his  son  Eben  P.  Parker 
taking  the  helm  between  changes  in 
management.  Actually,  Hiram  B.  Parker 
was  the  proprietor  during  most  of  the 
years  it  operated  as  the  Parker  House. 
The  hotel  was  a  testament  to  the  close- 
knit  manner  in  which  the  Parker  brothers 
cooperated  in  conducting  their  busi¬ 
nesses. 

Eben  P.  Parker  was  proprietor  from 
January,  1876  until  the  hotel  was  leased 
to  R.  R.  Cardwell  and  C.  H.  Perkins  in 
June,  1877.  Hiram  B.  Parker  was  proprie¬ 
tor  from  November  1,  1877.  The  first 
horse-drawn  bus  run  between  the  dock 
and  the  hotel  started  on  January  19, 1878. 

In  1879,  a  roof  observatory  was  added 
with  a  view  of  the  river  and  city,  and  later 
Capt.  Jackson  Huslter  installed  the  flag¬ 
pole.  In  May  of  1883,  an  addition  was 
constructed  to  the  original  building 
(which  from  photos,  about  doubled  its 
size).  The  Parker  House  was  a  three-story 
hotel  with  80  rooms,  a  dining  room  res¬ 
taurant,  bar,  parlors,  barber  shop  and 
baths.  Accomodations  ranged  from 
$1.25  to  $2.50  per  day.  The  main  com¬ 
petition  was  the  older  and  somewhat 
more  expensive  Occident  Hotel. 

In  August,  1883,  the  hotel  was  leased 
to  A.  Aspell,  and  Alfred  Crosby  was 
clerk.  J.  H.  Close  was  proprietor  in  1884, 
William  Allen  in  1887,  and  D.  Kennedy 
in  1889,  returning  to  Hiram  B.  Parker  in 
1890.  Hiram  was  listed  as  proprietor,  and 
Eben  P.  Parker  as  the  barkeeper  at  Parker 
House  in  John  Dellinger's  1893-94  city 
directory. 

Parker  House  was  renovated  in  1895, 
then  leased  to  Billy  Wright  and  W.  E. 
"Cash"  Cole  in  1896,  who  renamed  it  The 
Elite.  It  became  the  Murray  Hotel  in  1898, 
under  lease  to  Frank  M.  Gunn.  In  1900, 
J.  Donovan  operated  it  a  short  time,  then 
the  hotel  reverted  to  the  Parker  House 
name  in  October,  1900  under  Hiram  B. 
Parker,  proprietor,  and  Eben  P.  Parker, 
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(Above)  Flag  waving  above  observatory  on  Parker  House  hotel  at  9th  &  Astor,  circa 
1890.  Right  half  of  hotel  was  added  in  expansion  of  1883.  Old  post  office  and 
customs  house  in  foreground.  (CCHS  photo  #5709-711,  Sovey  #4.) 

(Below)  Parker  House  building  as  it  appeared  shortly  after  the  December  8, 1922 
Astoria  fire.  The  turret  comer  with  spire  roof  were  part  of  1906  remodelling.  The 
building  was  razed  in  1937.  (Photo  courtesy  of  Astoria  Public  Library.) 


manager.  From  1902  onward,  H.  B. 
Parker's  grandson  (Eben's  son),  Hiram  B. 
Parker  (II)  Jr.  was  hotel  clerk  and  bus 
driver.  Other  grandchildren  also  served 
as  hotel  clerks. 

In  March,  1905  the  hotel  was  leased  to 
Theodore  Broemser  until  April  1906.  The 
hotel  was  extensively  remodeled,  then 
reopened  in  June  1906  with  Hiram 
Parker,  proprietor.  Capt.  Eben  Parker 
became  proprietor  in  1910,  continuing  to 
manage  (and  both  reside  at)  the  hotel 
until  Hiram's  brother  Charles,  who 
owned  the  property,  died  on  December 
10, 1915.  The  hotel  was  sold  by  his  heirs. 

As  the  Parker  House  it  had  escaped 
all  three  Astoria  fires  of  1877,  1883  and 
1922,  only  to  be  razed  by  wrecking  in 
1937,  when  it  was  known  as  the  Western 
Hotel.  A  photo  of  the  venerable  old  hotel 
appeared  on  page  one  of  the  Astoria  Eve¬ 
ning  Budget  on  June  4, 1937.  The  photo 
caption  mentioned  that  the  1878  horse- 
drawn  bus  used  to  carry  guests  to  the 
hotel  from  the  boat  landing  was  still  in 
existence  in  1937,  used  in  parades  such 
as  the  Astoria  Regatta. 

Parker  House  Artifacts 

Mrs.  Marna  Forseth  of  Astoria  lives  in 
the  former  A.  Lincoln  Parker  house  at 
John  Day  (originally  the  John  Day 
schoolhouse),  and  in  the  attic  found  a 
washbowl  and  water  pitcher  believed  to 
have  come  from  the  Parker  House  hotel. 
In  1988  she  donated  the  artifacts,  perhaps 
the  last  items  still  in  existence  from  the 
hotel  (other  than  a  letter  written  on 
Parker  House  stationary  on  November  2, 
1878),  to  the  Clatsop  County  Historical 
Society. 

Central  Hotel  (1879-1916) 

The  Parker  (1916-1922) 

(15th  &  Commercial,  Astoria) 

On  August  27, 1876,  Hiram  B.  Parker 
and  his  nephew,  Gelo  F.  Parker,  pur¬ 
chased  a  lot  in  block  135,  at  Water  and 
West  8th  (15th  &  Commercial)  streets. 
Starting  in  May,  1879,  they  built  the  first 
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Central  Hotel  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
15th  &  Commercial,  which  opened 
under  the  management  of  Anton  Billou 
on  January  4, 1881.  It  was  destroyed  in 
the  Astoria  fire  of  July  2,  1883,  when 
Charles  Wallman  was  lessee-manager 
(proprietor). 

After  the  fire,  a  new  Central  Hotel  was 
built  on  the  same  property,  leased  to 
Chris  Evenson  and  F.  Cook  in  1889.  The 
Parkers  remodeled  the  hotel  in  1898,  then 
leased  it  to  Mrs.  Thiel.  Other  lessees 
were  James  Petty  and  M.  K.  Hansen. 

All  the  while  Hiram  Parker  owned 
the  Central  Hotel  and  Restaurant,  he  ran 
the  Parker  House  for  his  brother, 
Charles.  After  Charles  died  Dec.  10, 
1915,  Hiram  and  Eben  P.  Parker  re¬ 
modeled  and  moved  into  the  Central 
Hotel  in  1916,  which  they  renamed  The 
Parker.  At  that  time,  another  story, 
steam  heat  and  an  elevator  was  added  to 
the  building.  Hiram's  son  Eben  was  pro¬ 
prietor,  and  and  grandson  Hiram  B.  (II) 
Jr.  was  hotel  clerk.  In  1920,  the  Parker 
Cafe  in  the  hotel  building  was  operated 
by  Irving  T.  Stevens,  father  of  Irving  C. 
(Bud)  Stevens,  Cannon  Beach.  The  As¬ 
toria  fire  of  December  8, 1922  destroyed 
the  Parker  Hotel  &  Cafe,  the  second 
"Central  Hotel"  to  be  lost  to  Astoria  fires. 
It  was  not  rebuilt. 

Mayor  of  Astoria 

Astoria  was  incorporated  in  1858  and 
again  in  1876.  Presidents  of  the  common 
council  each  year  from  1865  were:  John 


(8)  Central  Hotel  at  15th  &  Commer¬ 
cial,  (9)  Oriel  Hotel  and  (10)  OR&N 
Dock.  (CCHS  photo  #385-900.) 


Pike,  James  Welch,  John  Badolet,  James 
Taylor,  H.  F.  Aiken  (2  years),  James  Tay¬ 
lor  and  I.  W.  Case.  Electing  a  mayor  of 
Astoria  began  in  1873,  and  these  were  the 
first  mayors:  William  F.  Kippin,  R.  R. 
Spedden,  I.  W.  Case,  D.  C.  Ireland. 
Wilder  W.  Parker  was  elected  the  fifth 
mayor  in  1877,  and  served  from  January 
1878  to  January  1880. 

Mayor  Parker  evidently  "stepped  on 
some  toes".  On  July  18, 1878  his  brother 
Hiram  was  sworn  in  as  Police  Judge, 
which  sparked  an  "Indignation  Meeting" 
and  several  anonymous  letters  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  signed  "Agenda"  (inferring  a  plan  to 
remove  him  from  office).  In  December, 
1878  Mayor  Parker  pointed  out  some 
legal  irregularities  of  several  road  con¬ 
struction  and  improvement  projects. 
Subsequently  the  council  called  a  special 
meeting  on  January  22,  1879  during 
which  Parker  was  impeached  by  a  reso¬ 
lution  passed  five  to  one,  and  J.  H.  D. 
Gray  took  over  the  chair.  The  lone  nay 
was  John  McCann.  But  W.  W.  Parker 
was  no  quitter,  and  wasn't  about  to  be 
run  out  of  office  on  trumped-up  charges. 

Mayor  Parker  filed  suit  in  the  Circuit 
Court  on  January  28, 1879,  for  "intruding 
into  and  usurping  the  office  of  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  Astoria",  and  refuted  each  of 
the  impeachment  charges  publicly  in  the 
Daily  Astorian  newspaper  on  February 
28,  1879.  The  specifics  of  the  charges 
included  driving  pilings  to  build  a  wharf 
without  a  permit,  neglecting  to  veto  an 
ordinance  regarding  a  roadway  to  Up- 
pertown,  using  his  position  to  hire  his 
brother  Hiram  as  Police  Judge,  and  over¬ 
paying  his  brother  for  street  improve¬ 
ments.  (Brother  Hiram  had  been 
awarded  a  contract  on  May  18, 1878  with 
John  W.  Welch,  N.  Clinton  and  N.  P. 
Mudge  to  built  a  road  to  Uppertown.) 

Parker  wrote  "there  is  not  an  iota  of 
truth  in  all  of  it."  The  permit  to  drive  piles 
had  been  issued  before  he  became 
Mayor.  The  ordinance  he  didn't  veto  was 


not  illegal,  as  charged.  He  only  nomi¬ 
nated  his  brother  for  Police  Judge  when 
Judge  Elliott  who  the  council  hired  didn't 
please  them,  and  he  had  resigned.  The 
council  hired  his  brother  at  half  the  salary 
of  his  predecessor;  his  performance  was 
satisfactory,  and  there  had  been  no  over¬ 
payment  for  street  improvements.  In  his 
letter  to  the  editor  he  characterized  the 
impeachment  as  "a  mock  farce  of  a  trial". 
On  April  7, 1879,  Circuit  Court  Judge  C. 
B.  Bellinger  issued  his  decree:  "Upon  the 
allegations  and  facts  admitted  on  the 
pleadings  of  the  plaintiff,  W.  W.  Parker 
is  entitled  to  judgement  and  to  the  per¬ 
emptory  writ  prayed  for,  and  to  his  costs 
and  disbursements.  It  is  therefore 
ordered  that  the  defendants  (common 
council)  reinstate  W.  W.  Parker  as 
Mayor."  At  the  next  regular  council  meet¬ 
ing  on  April  15,  1879  the  decree  of  the 
Circuit  Court  was  read,  and  the  resolu¬ 
tion  re-seating  Mayor  Parker  unani¬ 
mously  adopted. 

Later  in  1879,  W.  W.  Parker  built  a 
wharf  on  block  1  at  the  foot  of  Spruce 
(now  2nd)  street,  and  a  building  opposite 
to  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel,  the  same  year 
brother  Hiram  was  building  the  Central 
Hotel.  In  June  1879,  Hiram  contributed 
$50,  then  the  largest  subscription  toward 
building  the  Nehalem  Valley  Road. 

Charles  H.  Parker 

The  largest  funeral  held  in  Astoria  up 
to  that  time  was  for  Hiram's  son,  Charles 
H.  Parker,  on  November  11,  1879. 
Charles  had  once  commanded  the 
steamer  Edith,  and  was  first  officer  for  the 
Oregon  Steam  &  Navigation  Company 
at  The  Dalles  in  September  when  he  took 
ill  and  returned  to  Astoria,  and  died  on 
November  9, 1879.  He  was  survived  by 
his  wife,  Clara  Hay  Pease  (the  adopted 
daughter  of  David  E.  Pease),  whom  he 
had  married  in  February,  1876,  and  their 
daughter,  Eva  Bell  Parker  (who  married 
George  Schmidt  in  June,  1908). 
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Wilder  W.  Parker 

W.  W.  Parker  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  1878.  His  wife,  Inez  E. 
Parker  was  Vice-president  of  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Club  of  the  Astoria  Temperance 
Movement  in  1879. 

The  1880  census  listed  Wilder  W. 
Parker  at  56  years,  a  real  estate  agent,  and 
wife  Inez  E.  Adams,  34  years,  with 
adopted  daughter  Hattie  (Harriet  Inez) 
Dunning,  first  cousin  of  Mrs.  Adams, 
born  July  28, 1870  in  Montana  Territory, 
orphaned  when  she  was  9  years  old.  The 
Daniel  Frank  (D.  F.)  Stafford  family 
moved  to  Clatsop  County  in  the  1870s, 
and  their  son  Elias  Tappan  (E.  T.)  Staf¬ 
ford  married  Harriet  Inez  Dunning  on 
June  17, 1903.  E.  T.  Stafford  founded  the 
Stafford  Lumber  Company  at  9th  and 
Roosevelt  (Highway  101)  in  Seaside 
(sold  by  Stafford  Hanson,  Inc.  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  owner.  City  Lumber  Company). 
Their  daughter,  Inez  Stafford  Hanson 


lives  in  Seaside,  a  Clatsop  County  his¬ 
torian  and  author  of  the  book.  Life  on 
Clatsop,  (1977). 

In  1880,  W.  W.  Parker  completed  his 
term  as  Mayor  of  Astoria,  and  became 
President  of  Fire  Engine  Company  No.  1. 
In  1882  he  was  elected  Clatsop  County 
Assessor,  and  was  chairman  of  the  As¬ 
toria  Water  Commission.  Actually,  W. 
W.  Parker's  involvement  with  supplying 
Astoria  with  water  began  years  earlier. 
The  newspaper  of  December  23,  1876 
recorded  that  the  Astoria  water  works 
was  begun  by  James  Welch,  who  con¬ 
fined  and  adapted  all  the  water  from 
springs  in  the  vicinity  of  Arch  and  Spruce 
(Grand  and  Irving)  Streets,  and  that  his 
beginning  was  carried  on  by  his  execu¬ 
tors,  W.  W.  Parker  and  J.  W.  Welch. 

On  September  8,  1887  W.  W.  Parker 
was  named  chairman  of  the  railroad  sub¬ 
sidy  committee,  an  effort  to  encourage 
the  building  of  a  railroad  to  Astoria.  In 
1888  he  was  a  stockholder,  and  his 
brother  Hiram  an  incorporator  of  the  As¬ 
toria  &  South  Coast  Railway  Company 
which  built  the  first  commercial  railroad 
in  Clatsop  County  to  Seaside  from 
Youngs  Bay,  completed  in  1890  (this 
being  the  centennial  year).  That  was 
eight  years  before  the  railway  reached 
Astoria  from  Portland. 

In  1890  W.  W.  Parker's  real  estate  and 
insurance  office  was  at  112  Benton  (8th) 
Street,  opposite  the  post  office,  and  his 
home  at  102  2nd  (3rd  &  Bond).  In  1891  he 
was  President  of  the  Astoria  Water  Com¬ 
mission,  and  in  1892  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Astoria  Water  Works,  with  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  furnish  the  city  with  water.  The 
father  of  the  Astoria  water  system,  his 
name  is  engraved  in  the  stone  building  at 
the  entrance  of  the  reservoir. 

W.  W.  Parker  was  still  chairman  of  the 
water  commission  when  he  died  at  his 
home  on  January  9, 1899  at  age  75  years. 
Citing  his  many  accomplishments  from 
the  first  newspaper  to  father  of  the  water 
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works,  the  newspaper  acknowledged 
"his  public  record  is  one  of  fairness  and 
honesty."  His  funeral  was  conducted  by 
the  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society,  with 
burial  in  the  Clatsop  Plains  Pioneer 
Cemetery. 

For  some  years  afterward,  his  wife 
Inez  E.  (Adams)  Parker  made  her  home 
in  California.  In  1907  she  went  to  Port¬ 
land  and  lived  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  John 
Wesley  (Helen  Adams)  Johnson,  wife  of 
the  first  President  of  the  University  of 
Oregon.  Then  in  1925  she  moved  to  Sea¬ 
side  to  be  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  E.  T. 
(Harriett  Inez  Dunning)  Stafford.  She 
died  on  April  22, 1933.  A  highlight  in  her 
life  was  when  she  was  one  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  personally  meet  Mrs.  Ruther¬ 
ford  B.  Hayes  and  General  Sherman  at 
the  Occident  Hotel  when  President 
Hayes  visited  Astoria  on  Friday,  October 
15, 1880. 

The  steamboats  Clara  Parker 
and  the  Astorian. 

Hiram  B.  Parker  built  a  stern-wheel 
steam  launch  at  Astoria  in  1881,  which  he 
named  for  his  daughter,  the  Clara  Parker. 
Construction  was  overseen  by  Captain 
Gus  Fisher,  and  in  July  1881,  son  Eben  P. 
Parker  (II)  became  its  Captain,  com¬ 
manding  it  until  1890.  The  Clara  Parker 
was  what  Hiram  described  as  a  "rousta- 
bound"  boat,  because  it  would  go 
wherever  it  could  take  or  get  a  load. 

A  family  tragedy  occured  June  13, 
1883,  on  the  Clara  Parker.  Hazen  Alex 
Parker,  a  machinist  by  trade  but  em¬ 
ployed  as  the  ship's  fireman,  fell  over¬ 
board  between  the  steamship  and  the 
dock  and  was  drowned.  Hazen  was  born 
October  31,  1837  in  Barton,  Vermont,  a 
first  cousin  of  the  Parker  brothers  at 
Astoria. 

When  interviewed  by  Fred  Lockley  in 
1936,  Line  Parker  said  his  father  rebuilt 
the  Clara  Parker  which  became  the 
Astorian.  Describing  its  construction, 


Captain  Eben  P.  Parker  (1854-1928) 
commanded  the  steamboats  Clara 
Parker  and  Astorian. 

Hiram  B.  Parker  explained:  the  Clara 
Parker  "gave  me  some  insight  into  the 
profile  of  running  a  boat,  and  a  few  years 
later  I  went  to  San  Francisco  and  pur¬ 
chased  an  engine  for  a  boat  to  be  built  at 
Astoria  to  be  named  the  Astorian.  I  built 
the  cheapest  kind  of  craft,  and  the  U.  S. 
inspectors,  fired  by  my  competitors,  con¬ 
demned  the  craft.  I  had  new  decks, 
beams  and  other  things  to  provide,  so  I 
ordered  a  new  hull.  Then  the  old  cabins 
and  pilothouse  looked  so  out  of  place  on 
the  new  hull  that  1  ordered  a  new  house; 
that  put  the  second-hand  engine  in  the 
shade,  so  I  got  a  new  engine.  The  As¬ 
torian  by  this  time  had  cost  me  $25,000. 
When  the  time  to  put  her  on  the  Astoria- 
Portland  run  arrived.  Captain  Seeley  and 
some  others  offered  me  $300  a  month  to 
tie  her  up.  I  demanded  $10,000  a  year 
and  got  it." 
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The  stern-wheel  Astorian  was  142  feet 
long  with  a  26  foot  beam  and  a  four  foot 
hold,  "with  engines  14  by  42  inches".  It 
started  on  the  Astoria-Portland  run  on 
January  9, 1890,  in  charge  of  son.  Captain 
Eben  P.  Parker  (who  was  co-owner  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  newspaper  on  January  8, 
1891).  A1  Church  was  pilot,  and  John 
Phillips,  Engineer.  The  new  service  was 
inaugurated  with  a  pronounced  cut  in 
rates.  The  Astorian  was  slower  than  the 
competition,  but  the  cut  rates  were  suffi¬ 
cient  to  induce  the  Oregon  Railway  & 
Navigation  Company  to  charter  her  for 
use  in  carrying  the  mail  on  their  Cascade 
route.  Captain  Eben  Parker  was  still  in 
command  of  the  Astorian  for  the  railroad 
in  1895.  In  1902,  H.  B.  Parker  leased  the 
Astorian  to  the  White  Collar  Line. 

Charles  L.  Parker 

The  youngest  of  the  four  Parker 
brothers  who  came  to  Astoria,  Charles  L. 
Parker  became  the  wealthiest  brother.  He 
was  sixth  from  the  top  on  the  November 
23,  1879  tax  list  (preceded  by  George 
Flavel,  G.  W.  Hume  &  Co.,  M.  J.  Kinney, 
A.  Booth  &  Co.,  and  the  Oregon  Steam¬ 
ship  &  Navigation  Co.). 

After  arriving  in  Astoria  in  1855, 
Charles  set  himself  up  in  the  grocery  and 
provisions  business  on  Chenamus 
(Bond)  Street,  and  purchased  a  number 
of  other  businesses  and  property  over  the 
years  in  which  he  involved  his  brother 
and  families  as  well  as  others.  Among 
the  varieties  of  businesses,  there  was  an 
Astoria  Shirt  Factory  upstairs  in  his  new 
building  on  Chenamus  (Bond)  Street  in 
1876. 

Circa  1857  he  married  Elsie  C.  Clark 
(1834-  )  and  they  had  eight  children: 

Ines,  Lucy,  Bell  F.,  William  Twilight,  Jen- 
ner  Hastings,  Paul  Dillingham,  Pauline 
and  Otto).  In  March  1879,  he  married 
Catherine  H.  McGregor  (  -1903)  and 

they  had  five  children:  Carlotta,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Lucille,  Zola  Jean  and  McGregor). 
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During  his  40  years  (1855-1895)  in  As¬ 
toria,  he  served  as  postmaster  12  years, 
was  Clatsop  County  Treasurer  for 
several  years,  and  for  a  time  he  was  a 
partner  in  the  Astoria  Box  Company 
with  the  McGregor  family. 

Charles  L.  Parker  was  the  seventh 
postmaster  of  Astoria,  serving  from  May 
28,  1861  until  December  10,  1873.  His 
appointment  document  was  personally 
signed  by  President  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  Secretary  of  State  William  Seward. 
In  1978,  this  autographed  document  was 
contributed  to  the  Columbia  River  Mari¬ 
time  Museum  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Alan 
Honeyman  of  Gearhart,  widow  of 
Parker's  grandson. 

Circa  1895,  Charles  Parker  moved  to 
Portland  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  80 
years  on  December  10, 1915.  On  that  day 
in  Astoria,  his  last  surviving  brother 
Hiram  B.  Parker  had  the  flag  on  the 
Parker  House  hotel  flown  at  half  mast. 

Hiram  B.  Parker 

Hiram  was  out  of  the  Justice  of  the 
Peace  and  Police  Judge  business  and 
could  pay  more  attention  to  his  own  in 
the  1880s.  This  helped  him  go  from  25th 
on  the  list  of  who  pays  the  taxes  in 
November  1879,  to  14th  by  October  1889. 

H.  B.  Parker  purchased  seven  acres  in 
Seaside  (Township  6  North,  Range  10 
West)  from  William  Lattie  and  Wife,  ini¬ 
tially  used  for  camping  at  the  beach  and 
known  as  "Parker's  Camp."  He  built  one 
of  the  earliest  houses  in  Seaside,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Necanicum  River  north 
of  where  the  Bell  Buoy  Crab  Company  is 
now  located.  When  Parker's  son  Eben 
carried  the  mail  by  horse  and  wagon  to 
Seaside  (1872-1875),  the  house  was 
believed  a  relay  station  to  points  south. 
It  was  remodeled  circa  1890,  and  great- 
grandsons  Hiram  B.  Parker  (III)  of 
Eugene,  and  Dr.  Robert  C.  McLean  of 
Astoria  remember  staying  there  as 
youths.  The  house  was  destroyed  by  a 


90  mile  an  hour  gale  the  night  of  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1938  at  which  time  it  was  the 
home  of  Eben  Parker's  daughter,  Mrs. 
Irena  Boyle,  at  1408  South  Holladay 
Drive  ( Seaside  Signal,  Jan.  5,  1939, 
courtesy  of  Jack  Fosmark,  editor  of 
Reflections.). 

In  September  1887,  H.  B.  Parker 
completed  a  new  dock  at  the  foot  of  Ben¬ 
ton  (8th)  Street.  In  1889,  he  was  chairman 
of  the  board  of  school  directors,  Astoria 
School  District  No.  1. 

Besides  managing  the  hotel  busi¬ 
nesses  and  building  steamboats,  he  sold 
hay,  lime,  sand,  etc.  from  Parker's  Wharf 
at  the  foot  of  Benton  (8th)  Street,  and  in 
1891  he  became  President  of  the  Astoria 
Prospecting  Company,  "to  prospect 
western  Oregon  and  Washington  for 
coal  and  minerals,  natural  gas,  coal  oil 
and  water.  The  stock  was  $1^00  divided 
into  150  shares,  nearly  all  of  it 


Hiram  B.  Parker  (1825-1917) 


(Photos  courtesy  of  the  Parker  family.) 


South  Seaside  home  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  B.  Parker,  c.1890  (originally  built  c.1870).  Irena 
Johnson  McLean  is  in  the  wagon.  Bill  Hobson  (Clara  Parker's  husband)  the  tall  man, 
third  from  right  behind  fence.  Mrs.  H.  B.  (Irena)  Parker  at  right  behind  the  fence. 
The  house  was  destroyed  by  a  windstorm  the  night  of  December  31, 1938. 
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subscribed."  He  was  city  councilman  in 
1892. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  (Irena  Cox)  Parker  died  on 
October  27, 1898  at  age  73.  She  was  active 
in  the  Women's  Relief  Corps,  and  had 
always  lived  in  the  Parker  home  at  9th  & 
Franklin  since  it  was  built  in  1861  (after¬ 
ward  the  home  of  their  daughter  and 
husband,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  (Clara 
Parker)  Hobson,  276  9th  Street). 

During  Astoria's  Centennial  year, 
Hiram  B.  Parker  celebrated  his  86th 
birthday  (September  1,  1911),  and  the 
60th  anniversary  of  the  day  he  left  Ver¬ 
mont  for  Astoria  (December  16,  1911). 
Interviewed  at  the  Parker  House,  he  pre¬ 
dicted  that  Astoria  would  build  a  seawall 
and  fill  in  the  tidelands,  and  overcome 
the  Columbia  River  bar,  providing  a  35- 
foot  draught  so  the  largest  ships  would 
come  to  the  Port  of  Astoria  (all  of  which 
was  accomplished  in  later  years). 

Suffering  from  rheumatism  since 
1879,  he  began  spending  winters  at  Paso 
Robles  in  southern  California  between 
1912  and  1914,  and  visited  his  brother 
Freeman  at  Petaluma  (who  died  on  April 
9,  1914).  A  newspaper  reporter  inter¬ 
viewed  him  at  Shipherd's  Hot  Springs  at 
Carson,  Washington  on  December  30, 
1914  where  he  went  for  his  rheumatism. 
He  said  he  had  been  a  resident  of  Astoria 
(Clatsop  County)  since  1852,  and  a  hotel 
landlord  most  of  that  time. 

On  September  1,  1915  he  celebrated 
his  90th  birthday,  and  in  June,  1916  he 
sold  block  112,  McClure's  Addition,  to 
the  Astoria  School  Board  for  a  new  grade 
school  (between  9th  &  10th,  Irving  & 
Jerome)  which  became  the  old  Lewis  & 
Clark  School,  also  known  as  Central 
School. 

The  last  of  the  pioneer  Parker  brothers 
who  came  to  Astoria  from  Vermont, 
Hiram  Bliss  Parker  died  at  the  age  of  91 
years  on  August  5, 1917. 

To  be  continued. 


Photographs 

Courtesy  of  the  Parker  family. 
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and  family  members:  Edwin  K.  Parker  and  Dr. 
Robert  C.  McLean  of  Astoria,  Inez  Stafford 
Hanson  of  Seaside,  and  Hiram  B.  Parker  (III)  of 
Eugene. 
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The  bronze  plaque  in  the  park  gratefully  acknowledges  love  and  sacrifice. 


Ecola  State  Park 

By  Samuel  H.  Boardman 


Introduction 

The  "Father  of  the  Oregon  State  Parks 
System/'  Samuel  Herbert  Boardman 
was  born  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts  in 
1874,  was  schooled  in  Wisconsin  as  a  civil 
engineer,  migrated  as  a  young  man  to 
Colorado,  then  came  to  Oregon  in  1904. 
He  married  Anne  Bell  Hawkins  in  1905 
and  they  homesteaded  along  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River  east  of  Arlington.  He  planted 
numerous  trees  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
town  of  Boardman  was  named  for  him. 
He  engineered  a  portion  of  the  railroad 
to  Tillamook.  In  1919  he  joined  the 
Oregon  Highway  Department  and  in 
1929  became  the  first  State  Parks  Super¬ 
intendent.  In  1927  Oregon  had  46  small 
state  parks  with  4,070  acres;  due  largely 
to  Sam  Boardman's  personal  efforts,  he 
increased  the  number  of  parks  to  181 
with  66,000  acres.  When  he  retired  in 
1950,  the  Highway  Commission  named 
in  his  honor  the  Samuel  H.  Boardman 
State  Park,  a  strip  of  ocean  frontage  in 
Curry  County  south  of  Pistol  River. 

After  Boardman's  retirement  at  the 
age  of  76,  he  wrote  brief  histories  of  the 
state  parks  and  had  completed  fifteen  of 
them  before  he  died  on  January  26, 1953. 
In  their  original  form  (which  included  his 
recommendations  for  developing  the 
parks),  they  were  published  by  mimeo¬ 
graph  copies  and  given  limited  distribu¬ 
tion.  An  abbreviated  version  which 
omitted  his  recommendations,  the 
identity  of  some  participants  and  certain 
details,  was  published  in  the  Oregon 
Historical  Quarterly,  Volume  LV,  No.  3,  in 
September,  1954. 

Boardman  wished  that  everyone 
visiting  the  park  should  know  its  history. 
With  the  passage  of  time  and  in  the 


interest  of  preserving  the  complete  orig¬ 
inal  version  Sam  Boardman  wrote  in 
1951,  his  Ecola  State  Park  historical 
sketch  is  presented  here  (courtesy  of 
Gainor  Minott)  from  the  mimeographed 
copy  given  to  the  families  who  donated 
their  property  for  the  park  in  1932. 

ECOLA  (The  Whale)  STATE  PARK 
is  a  park  of  whalick  proportions 
facing  Father  Neptune's  domain,  a  park 
of  some  seven  miles  ocean  frontage 
starting  at  the  southern  boundary  of 
Seaside  and  terminating  at  the  northern 
boundary  of  Cannon  Beach.  I  doubt  if 
there  is  another  such  ocean  park  border¬ 
ing  the  nation's  shores  that  has  all  the  sea 
salty  attributes  that  Ecola  State  Park  has: 
Tillamook  Head,  standing  1,200  feet 
above  the  breaking  breakers.  A  view  su¬ 
perb  in  its  distant  reaches.  A  view  that 
elicited  from  the  lips  of  Captain  Clark  of 
Lewis  and  Clark,  spoken  on  January  8, 
1806,  as  he  stood  on  the  Head  on  his 
southern  trek:  "From  this  point  I  beheld 
the  grandest  and  most  pleasing  prospect 
which  my  eyes  ever  surveyed."  (The 
foregoing  taken  from  Clark's  diary.) 

Tillamook  Lighthouse 

To  embellish  and  add  to  the  saltiness 
of  this  view,  in  1881  a  lighthouse  was 
erected  on  Tillamook  Rock  about  one 
mile  off  shore.  It  has  been  in  constant 
action  until  this  day,  with  certain  excep¬ 
tions  when  the  seas  became  overly  rio¬ 
tous  and  threatened  the  lighthouse  with 
destruction.  [The  light  was  extinguished 
at  12:01  a.m.  on  September  1,  1957, 
replaced  by  a  lighted  buoy  one  mile  west 
of  the  rock.] 
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Captain  Clark's  Visit  - 1806 

This  would  be  a  good  place  to  note 
that  this  present  park  had  its  first  "white 
tourist"  145  years  ago.  The  event  should 
be  commemorated  with  proper  markers. 
Lewis  and  Clark  wrote  history.  Til¬ 
lamook  Head  was  the  terminus  of  their 
"Westward  Ho".  Many  people  would 
consider  it  a  shrine,  if  properly  marked. 
With  the  newness  of  the  west,  we  have 
little  to  record  historically  comparable  to 
the  13  colonies.  1806  is  a  bit  hoary  and 
should  be  made  readable  to  those  histori¬ 
cally  inclined. 

While  in  these  incubator  days  of  the 
Oregon  Country,  let's  join  Clark  and  his 
party  as  the  descend  the  southern  slope 
of  Tillamook  Head  to  Indian  Beach.  (The 
purpose  of  Clark's  exploration  trek  was 
that  word  had  come  to  the  Lewis  &  Clark 
camp  [Fort  Clatsop],  located  on  Clatsop 
Plains,  that  a  whale  had  been  washed 
ashore  somewhere  down  the  coastline 
south  of  where  the  Oregon  flows.) 
[Oregon  was  an  older  name  of  the 
Columbia  River.]  At  this  time  the  Pacific 
Power  &  Light  Co.  had  not  built  their 
power  plant  on  the  shores  of  Youngs  Bay, 
and  the  Lewis  &  Clark  camp  was  in  need 
of  some  form  of  illumination  for  the 
winter  months.  Whale's  blubber,  prop¬ 
erly  formed,  gives  a  two-kilowatt  flicker 
with  all  exits  closed.  Further,  the  Mary 
Arm  Cullen  of  those  days  had  blubber 
recipes  of  both  calories  and  emetics. 

Indian  Beach  Village 

On  the  north  side  of  Indian  Creek 
where  it  meets  up  with  the  ocean  is  a  flat 
of  some  five  acres.  Clark's  diary  tells  of 
finding  give  decadent  Indian  huts,  [and] 
evidence  of  finding  many  more  in  total 
ruins.  He  further  notes  a  form  of  Indian 
burial  by  observing  a  number  of  deca¬ 
dent  canoes  with  boxes  within  holding 
the  remnants  of  the  dead. 

Present  day  evidence  of  this  Indian 
village  was  available  a  few  years  ago  in 
the  form  of  one  of  the  largest  midden 
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mounds  I  have  ever  seen.  It  must  have 
been  many  years  in  the  making.  War  has 
various  forms  of  destruction.  The  Navy 
designated  a  radar  station  for  Tillamook 
Head.  The  Army  built  a  road  from  Can¬ 
non  Beach  to  the  Head.  When  they  came 
to  the  Indian  Village  location,  the  mid¬ 
den  mound  was  leveled  to  the  ground. 
There  was  not  rhyme  or  reason  for  doing 
it,  as  the  road  location  missed  it  entirely. 
What  was  a  century  in  building,  a 
bulldozer  destroyed  in  a  day.  The  evi¬ 
dence  has  been  relegated  to  oblivion.  But 
is  it  entirely  lost?  Renew  the  search  for 
evidence  of  this  Indian  village,  possibly 
a  hamlet,  village  square,  town,  city. 
Kilamox  [Tillamook]  was  supposedly 
the  name  of  this  tribe.  You  go  back  [to 
1806]  with  Clark.  Chief  Kilamox  was  of 
the  [previous]  century  as  shown  by 
Clark's  diary.  Who  knows  but  what  the 
city  of  Kilamox  was  a  going  concern 
before  the  pilgrim  fathers  landed  at  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock?  Every  historical  lore  of  our 
state  should  be  brought  out  in  its  full 
clarity.  Reproduce  this  ancient  village  in 
some  form  of  recognition,  along  with 
your  Tillamook  Head  marker  for  Cap¬ 
tain  Clark. 

Ecola  Point 

One  notable  observation  point  visited 
by  patrons  of  the  park  is  known  as  Ecola 
Point.  It  projects  from  the  general  shore¬ 
line,  standing  some  75  feet  above  the  sea. 
Off  shore  some  half  mile  is  Arch  Rock, 
with  bordering  shelves.  Upon  these 
shelves  colonies  of  sea  lions  abide 
through  most  of  the  year.  Sea  bird  life  is 
abundant  upon  the  rock.  [It's]  a  marine 
museum,  as  it  were,  in  all  the  naturalness 
of  centuries  of  creation. 

Chapman  Point 

At  the  southern  boundary  of  the  park, 
bordering  the  park  is  Chapman  Point 
[named  for  W.  S.  Chapman  of  Portland, 
original  owner].  This  point  should  be  a 
part  of  the  park.  Back  in  1936  during  the 
Cabell  administration,  an  attempt  was 


(Above)  Glisan-Minott  home  (left)  and  Flanders  home  (right)  on  Ecola  Point,  razed 
when  Ecola  State  Park  was  built  ( Top  CCHS  photo  #1635-015.) 

(Below,  L  to  R)  Donor  families  members  (1)  Miss  Caroline  Flanders,  (3)  Louisa 
Flanders,  (4)  Joseph  A.  Minott,  (5)  Mrs.  A.  M.  Minott,  (6)  Mrs.  R.  L.  Glisan  and 
(7)  Caroline  Glisan.  (Photos  courtesy  of  Gainor  Minott.) 
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made  to  purchase  it.  The  property  was 
owned  at  that  time  by  John  Yeon  [who 
built  the  Yeon  Building  in  Portland, 
1911].  I  don't  remember  the  price  Mr. 
Yeon  asked  for  it,  but  the  Commission 
thought  it  was  too  high  and  turned  it 
down.  A  new  attempt  should  be  made 
to  purchase  it,  for  it  is  one  of  the  scenic 
factors  relating  to  the  park. 

Interspersed  between  these  promon¬ 
tories  [Chapman  Point,  Ecola  Point  and 
Tillamook  Head]  are  two  wonderful, 
hard  sand  beaches  —  Crescent  and  In¬ 
dian  Beaches,  their  front  tables  set  with 
delectable  razor  clams  (commercial  dig¬ 
gers  are  prohibited  by  law).  Under  the 
rocks  at  low  tide  off  Ecola  Point  are  found 
the  butter  clams,  the  soul  and  body  of 
delectable  clam  chowder. 

A  certain  amount  of  ocean  fishing  is 
done  from  the  rocks  just  north  of  Ecola 
Point.  This  sport  should  be  developed  to 
a  greater  extent,  for  the  ocean  is  [as  it 
seemed  then]  limitless  in  kind  and  num¬ 
bers.  The  forest  and  its  ground  cover  is 
true  "Oregon  Country"  in  all  of  its  primi¬ 
tiveness.  The  park  abounds  in  deer; 
formerly  of  elk.  The  State  Game  Com¬ 
mission  should  cooperate  with  the  Parks 
Commission  in  making  Ecola  Park  one  of 
the  outstanding  game  preserves  in  the 
state. 

The  nucleus  of  Ecola  State  Park  came 
through  gift  and  purchase.  The  property, 
451  acres,  was  owned  by  the  Ecola  Point 
and  Indian  Beach  Corporation.  The  cor¬ 
poration  was  composed  of  Rodney  L. 
Glisan,  Florence  G.  Minott,  Caroline 
Flanders,  Louise  Flanders  (these  four 
owning  51  percent  of  the  stock),  and  L. 
A.  Lewis  (owning  49  percent  of  the 
stock).  Mr.  Lewis  was  not  in  a  giving 
mood.  To  Mr.  L.  A.  Lewis,  we  paid 
$17,500  for  his  acreage. 

A  Gift  of  Love  and  Sacrifice 

To  those  who  gave,  the  state  will  al¬ 
ways  be  indebted.  Caroline  and  Louise 
Flanders  had  a  fine  summer  cottage.  Mr. 
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Glisan  and  Mrs.  Minott  had  a  summer 
mansion  of  many  rooms  which  was  the 
center  of  many  summer  gatherings  of 
their  Portland  friends.  When  Mr.  Glisan 
and  Mrs.  Minott,  brother  and  sister,  gave 
their  interest  in  the  land  and  summer 
home,  [in  1931]  they  bought  a  tract 
bordering  the  park  on  the  south  and  built 
a  beautiful  summer  home  [Gainor 
Minott's  residence.  The  present  summer 
residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  G. 
Wessinger  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  guest 
house.  Mrs.  Wessinger  is  Gainor 
Minott's  sister.  The  sisters  are  grand¬ 
daughters  of  Florence  G.  Minott.].  We 
have  had  many  gifts  of  a  recreational 
nature,  but  never  one  quite  like  this.  At¬ 
tached  to  the  gift  was  pure  sacrifice. 
They  had  lovely  homes  [on  Ecola  Point 
—  see  accompanying  photographs]. 
Search  the  coast,  and  you  couldn't  find  a 
more  beautiful  coastal  setting.  Would 
that  every  visitor  to  the  park  could  know 
the  history  of  the  park's  origin!  A  bronze 
plaque  set  in  a  large  boulder  [near  where 
the  houses  once  stood  on  Ecola  Point] 
tells  part  of  the  story.  The  park  was  given 
without  solicitation.  It  takes  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  heart  to  share  with  his 
feOowman  a  portion  of  that  heart  that 
others  may  live  in  the  Creation  that  is  a 
part  of  us  all. 

February  11, 1932 

The  deed  to  the  park  came  to  the  State 
on  February  11, 1932.  I  will  never  forget 
its  acceptance  by  the  Commission,  which 
was  composed  of  John  C.  Ainsworth, 
Chairman,  and  Commissioners  William 
Hanley  and  Charles  Spaulding.  At  this 
time  the  commission  was  holding  its 
meetings  in  the  Multnomah  County 
Courthouse.  There  were  some  300 
people  in  attendance.  The  first  thing  I 
had  on  my  park  agenda  was  the  accep¬ 
tance  of  Ecola  Park  by  the  commission. 

Before  I  could  explain  why  Ecola  Park 
should  be  accepted.  Commissioner 
Spaulding  jumped  to  his  feet  and 


proceeded  to  give  me  one  of  the  most 
complete  verbal  tongue  lashings  my 
august  person  has  ever  been  decorated 
with.  His  face  was  as  red  as  mine  was 
white.  In  some  manner,  1  feathered  my 
wings  until  the  gust  passed  by.  The 
Commission  then  voted  to  accept  the 
park.  Times  were  tough  at  this  time  [the 
Great  Depression]  and  Commissioner 
Spaulding  thought  it  sacrilegious  to  be 
spending  money  for  parks  when  people 
were  tottering  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 
I  would  have  felt  better  if  he  had  had  less 
calories  in  trimming  down  my  mental 
equilibrium.  While  the  drama  was  at  its 
height,  a  bit  of  humor  crept  in.  Chairman 
John  Ainsworth  was  softly  trying  to  less¬ 
en  the  temperature  of  the  speaker,  when 
Commission  "Sage"  Hanley  (feeling 
fine),  without  looking  right  or  left,  said 
"JAWN,  let  the  monkey  climb  the  pole; 
he'll  slide  back  down."  All  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  commission  are  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Lord's  Golden  Streets. 
May  the  living  ever  pay  homeage  for 
their  foresight  in  securing  this  ocean 
wonderland. 

Park  Built  by  CCC  Boys 

In  the  fall  of  1934,  a  CCC  [Civilian 
Conservation  Corps]  camp  was  estab¬ 
lished  as  the  park.  Until  the  spring  of 
1936  when  the  camp  was  closed,  many 
improvements  were  made.  One  of  the 
important  ones  was  a  new  approach 
road  to  the  park.  The  old  road  was  of  a 
circuitous  nature  with  exceedingly  steep 
grades.  At  once  place  it  directly 
bordered  the  ocean.  After  every  storm, 
the  road  would  be  blockaded  with  two  to 
three  feet  of  sand.  It  was  a  thrilling  ad¬ 
venture  to  reach  Ecola  Point  in  the  early 
days!  The  CCC  boys,  under  the  direction 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  constructed 
water  systems,  picnic  areas,  trails,  the 
caretaker's  house,  a  stone  building,  [and 
did]  forest  cleanup. 

With  the  acquisition  of  the  Ecola  Point 
property,  the  northern  border  reaching 


pretty  well  up  on  the  southern  slope  of 
Tillamook  Head,  a  move  was  started  to 
acquire  the  Head,  the  ocean  frontage 
northward  to  Seaside.  Tillamook  Head  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  promontories  of 
the  Oregon  coastline.  Seaside  and  Can¬ 
non  Beach,  two  of  the  largest  summer 
resorts  in  the  state:  to  link  the  two  by  trail 
would  be  exceedingly  beneficial  recre- 
ationally.  The  time  will  come  when  a 
separate  horse  trail  will  be  constructed 
between  the  two  resorts.  The  main  prop¬ 
erty  involved  was  owned  by  the  U.  S. 
Government,  Clatsop  County  and  the 
Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.  Through  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  a  few  years,  the  U.S.  Government 
property  with  the  exception  of  fifty  acres 
(about  to  be  acquired  at  the  time  of  writ¬ 
ing  in  1951)  and  the  Clatsop  County 
property  were  deeded  to  the  state. 

The  stumbling  block  for  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  project  was  the  Crown  Zeller¬ 
bach  Corporation.  They  had  a  policy  of 
exchanging  land,  acre  for  acre.  They 
would  not  sell  any  of  their  holdings.  The 
Parks  Division  had  no  land  for  exchange 
purposes.  My  only  out  was  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  getting  Clatsop  County  to  ex¬ 
change  lands  with  the  Crown  Zellerbach 
Corporation;  we  later  paying  Clatsop 
County  for  the  desired  property.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  13,  1935, 1  arranged  a  meeting  with 
Judge  Guy  Boyington  of  Clatsop  County 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  an  exchange 
of  lands.  A  thirteen  year  nightmare 
[ensued]  to  loom  a  recreational  tapestry. 

The  trouble  lay  in  the  recipient  of  the 
residue  remaining  outside  of  the 
maelstrom  of  two  Yankee  Swappers  who 
could  never  agree  on  the  equality  of  their 
horses.  All  1  could  do  was  to  put  an 
occasional  burr  under  their  respective 
saddles.  Running  out  of  burrs,  and  the 
last  of  my  hope  for  a  trade,  I  went  to  my 
right  bower  and  park  father  confessor, 
Marshall  Dana,  and  laid  my  troubles 
before  him.  This  was  in  the  fall  of  1947. 
Mr.  Dana  was  acquainted  with  the  offi- 
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cials  of  the  Crown  Zellerbach  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  offered  to  go  with  me  to  con¬ 
verse  with  them  about  the  sale  of  the 
property  desired.  Two  meetings  were 
held  and  the  culmination  of  those  meet¬ 
ing  was  the  purchase  of  the  property.  On 
April  1948,  we  paid  the  Crown  Zeller¬ 
bach  Corporation  $46,063  for  307.9  acres. 

Original  Park  Plan 
A  certain  amount  of  mental  content¬ 
ment  may  be  had  in  the  completion  of 
this  throughway  ocean  wayside,  but  it  is 
far  from  what  it  should  be;  far  from  what 
it  was  originally  planned  for.  The  origi¬ 
nal  plan  called  for  some  2,000  acres,  the 
eastern  border  of  the  park  being  between 
the  section  line  of  Sections  17  and  18;  7 
and  8,  5  and  6,  31  and  32,  Township  5 
North,  Range  10  West,  and  Township  6 
North,  Range  10  West. 

As  the  years  went  by,  as  I  sensed  the 
impossibility  of  ever  working  out  an  ex¬ 
change  of  land  between  the  Crown 
Zellerbach  Corporation  and  Clatsop 
County,  I  retreated  my  eastern  boundary 
line  to  the  present  one  [1951],  to  cut  the 
acreage  to  a  point  where  Crown  Zeller¬ 
bach  Corporation  would  agree  to  sell, 
[at]  a  cost  sum  that  the  Commission 
could  justify  paying. 

Boardman's  Vision 
With  the  original  eastern  line  as  set 
up,  you  will  have  the  forest  primitive  in 
the  midst  of  teeming  vacationists.  You 
will  have  something  to  support  your  un¬ 
supported  present  forest  of  today.  You 
will  have  sufficient  acreage  for  a  Game 
Reserve  second  to  none  in  the  state.  I 
can't  think  of  a  park  in  the  state  more  in 
need  of  overnight  camping  than  Til¬ 
lamook  Head.  A  state  preference  for  the 
enlargement  of  this  parkas  noted  should 
take  precedent  over  the  desires  of  cor¬ 
poration  and  individual.  What  is 
another  thirteen  years  to  complete  a  rec¬ 
reational  domain?  Its  promotion  should 
be  directed  by  Seaside  and  Cannon 
Beach  organizations,  [and]  other  organi¬ 


zations  of  the  state  interested  in  its  recre¬ 
ational  resources.  Such  movements 
should  not  be  instigated  by  the  commis¬ 
sion,  but  should  come  from  the  people. 
With  such  support,  it  will  take  less  than 
13  years  to  accomplish  your  objective. 

I  would  like  to  use  Ecola  Park  as  a 
cornerstone  of  a  recreational  kingdom 
located  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
state  composed  of  Short  Sand  Beach 
[Oswald  West  State  Park]  with  its  ap¬ 
pendage  Nehalem  Sandspit,  Cape 
Meares  and  Cape  Lookout:  four  coastal 
parks  of  national  character  unequaled  on 
the  nation's  coastline,  [and]  for  division 
the  interior  mountain  park  known  as 
Saddle  Mountain.  What  a  wealth  of  in¬ 
spirational  values,  recreational  resources 
to  those  who  pass  by  tomorrow!  In  these 
five  monuments  are  enclosed  the  in¬ 
trigue  of  the  concealed  secrets  of  our  own 
being.  To  administer  is  to  have  the  vision 
of  a  creative  kingdom.  You  cannot  bring 
into  it  the  entanglements  of  petty  daily 
events.  Weave  these  five  unexcelled  rec¬ 
reational  gems  into  a  highway  wreath  of 
Wilson-Sunsets  sonnets.  Never  let  the 
marrow  of  your  backbone  solidify. 
Never  let  your  vision  be  grounded! 
Sincerely  yours,  — S.  H.  Boardman. 

Conditions  of  Title 

The  following  additional  details  con¬ 
cerning  Ecola  State  Park  were  recorded 
by  State  Park  Historian,  W.  A.  Langgille, 
on  September  4, 1942. 

The  original  tract  of  land  was  ac¬ 
quired  from  the  incorporated  Ecola  Point 
and  Indian  Beach  Company,  the  deed 
having  been  signed  by  L.  A.  Lewis,  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  Rodney  L.  Glisan,  Secretary, 
and  the  corporate  seal  affixed,  on  the  11th 
day  of  February,  1932,  pursuant  to  a  res¬ 
olution  of  it's  board  of  directors,  duly 
and  legally  adopted.  The  tract  contained 
451  acres,  more  or  less,  one  half  of  which 
was  purchased  from  L.  A.  Lewis,  and  the 
other  half  was  a  gift  to  the  State  of  Oregon 
by  Rodney  L.  Glisan,  his  sister  Florence 
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G.  Minott,  and  their  cousins  Caroline  W. 
Flanders  and  M.  Louise  Flanders,  who 
owned  a  controlling  interest  in  the  ven¬ 
dor  company. 

The  title  is  subject  to  an  easement  in 
favor  of  R.  L.  Glisan,  his  heirs,  executors, 
administrators  and  assigns  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  private  bath  houses  now  on  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  erected  on  a  par¬ 
cel  of  land  fifty  by  one  hundred  feet  in 
area,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Lot  4, 
Section  18,  Township  5,  North  of  Range 
10  West,  W.M.,  and  a  further  easement 
for  the  use  and  maintenance  of  a  trail  to 
the  residence  of  R.  L.  Glisan  [now  Gainor 
Minott's]  on  Block  6,  Seal  Rock  Beach, 
south  of  said  Lot  4,  but  not  for  the  public 
at  large.  The  conveyance  is  conditioned 
on  the  said  property  being  used  and 
maintained  by  the  State  of  Oregon  for 
park  purposes. 

The  donor  families  requested  that  the 
park  not  be  used  for  overnight  camping. 
Subsequently,  Fort  Stevens  State  Park  in 
northwest  Clatsop  County  fulfilled 
Boardman's  desire  to  develop  a  large 
overnight  camping  and  recreational 
facility  in  Oregon's  North  Coast  "recre¬ 
ational  kingdom",  of  which  Ecola  State 
Park  remains  a  cornerstone. 

Ecola  State  Park  Name 

"Ecola"  was  the  Indian  word  for 
whale,  first  introduced  into  our  written 
vocabulary  by  Captain  William  Clark  of 
the  Lewis  &  Clark  Expedition,  on 
January  8,  1906,  when  he  wrote  in  his 
diary:  "I  returned  to  the  village  of  five 
cabins  on  the  creek  which  I  shall  call 
Ecola,  or  Whale  Creek,"  thus  naming  the 
stream  which  flows  into  the  ocean  at 
Cannon  Beach. 

"Ecola"  was  first  used  in  connection 
with  the  park  area  by  J.  Couch  Flanders, 
according  to  Lewis  A.  McArthur's 
Oregon  Geographic  Names.  Before  1900,  J. 
Couch  Flanders  applied  the  name  to  a 
group  of  houses  the  family  owned  on  the 
south  flank  of  the  point.  In  1910,  the  post 


office  established  at  Cannon  Beach  was 
named  Ecola,  so  the  family  modified 
their  name  to  "Ecola  Point"  which 
remains  the  name  of  that  promontory. 

It  was  the  belief  and  common  under¬ 
standing  of  the  donors  that  the  per¬ 
manent  name  of  the  park  was  to  be  "Ecola 
State  Park",  but  no  official  designation  of 
this  existed  the  first  twenty  years.  On 
behalf  of  the  families,  Joseph  A.  Minott 
was  instrumental  in  securing  an  official 
resolution  doing  that,  signed  by  the 
Oregon  State  Highway  Commission  on 
October  20, 1952. 

CCC  Construction  Details 

Camp  Ecola  SP-5  was  built  and  work 
started  in  the  fourth  CCC  period  begin¬ 
ning  in  October,  1934.  Work  was  con¬ 
tinuous  until  the  sixth  period  ending  in 
April,  1936,  when  the  camp  was  closed. 
Intermittent  side  camps  operating  from 
Saddle  Mountain  SP-11,  and  later  from 
Short  Sand  Beach  SP-18,  dismantled 
Camp  Ecola,  completed  needed  changes 
in  the  water  system,  built  a  reservoir  and 
made  other  improvements  to  the  park 
which  were  concluded  in  October,  1941. 


George  H.  Marlman  (1895-1966)  was 
Ecola  State  Park  caretaker  1942-1960. 
Caretaker's  house. (Oregonian  photo) 


Columbia  Harbor  Defenses  During  the  Second  World  War  (Part  2) 


Navy  Scouting  Squadron  Fifty 

By  James  W.  Spencer 


Introduction 

We  are  pleased  to  include  this  previously 
unrecorded  history  in  our  WWII  Civilian 
Defense  series.  The  author  writes:  "I  have  a 
deep  and  personal  interest  in  the  WWII 
defense  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  coast. 
For  one  thing,  I  was  part  of  it,  in  Astoria. 
For  another,  I  found  my  wife  there 
during  that  time.  I  am  moved  to  write, 
because  your  article  contains  no  mention 
of  my  squadron  which  flew  daily  patrols 
out  of  Astoria  Airport  (and  because  it 
was  omitted  from  Bert  Webber's  book. 
Retaliation,  and  the  Civilian  Defense 
Council  scrapbook).  We  learned  about 
Webber's  book  in  1977  from  Allen  Fen¬ 
ton,  who  then  operated  a  store  on  High¬ 
way  101  near  the  Astoria  Golf  &  Country 
Club  (named  Allen  after  my  father-in- 
law,  Dr.  Allen,  who  delivered  him  at 
birth). 

My  wife,  since  December  31,  1944, 
was  the  former  Mary  Eleanor  Allen, 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Allen  of 
the  long-time  Allen  family.  Battery  Allen 
(Part  1,  p.27)  was  named  for  Col.  Harvey 
A.  Allen,  U.  S.  Army,  Retired.  After  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  Civil  War,  his  duty  included 
'the  District  of  Astoria'  from  July  27, 1 868 
to  August  8, 1871 .  After  his  retirement  in 
the  East  in  1879,  two  of  his  sons,  Carleton 
Bayley  Allen  and  Albert  Vine  Allen  (the 
latter  my  wife's  grandfather)  returned 
permanently  to  Astoria.  Also  my  wife's 
great  aunt  was  Sadie  Gilbert  Trullinger, 
wife  of  pioneer  Astoria  artist  John  Henry 
Trullinger  (Cumtux  Vol.  9,  No.  4  Fall 
1989). 

I  was  a  pilot  in  the  Navy's  Scouting 
Squadron  Fifty  (VS-50)  when  my  wife 
and  I  met  on  a  blind  date  in  Astoria  in 
September,  1943.  We  were  introduced 


by  Dolores  Brunold  Leahy.  Mary  was 
then  working  as  secretary  to  Dave  Lewis, 
who  ran  the  Astoria  ration  office  of  the 
National  Office  of  Price  Administration 
(OPA).  Dave,  a  WWI  RAF  pilot,  was 
head  of  the  Astoria/ Clatsop  County  civil 
defense."  (Dave  Lewis'  scrapbook  was  a 
major  source  for  this  series  by  Steve  and  Janet 
Kann.) 

RIOR  TO  WWII,  the  Navy  had 
commissioned  Naval  Air  Station 
Tongue  Point  as  a  seaplane  base.  Its 
buildings  and  facilities  were  good  by 
Navy  standards,  and  patrol  squadrons 
stationed  there  enjoyed  the  Astoria  so¬ 
cial  scene.  However  as  time  passed  a 
major  problem  appeared:  floating  logs 
and  other  river  debris,  hard  to  see, 
damaged  the  hulls  of  the  PBY  Catalina 
seaplanes  which  operated  from  the 
water  immediately  east  of  Tongue  Point. 

Sometime  after  the  war  started,  the 
Navy  sent  a  landplane  detachment  from 
Scouting  Squadron  Five  to  fly  patrols  out 
of  Astoria  Airport,  while  living  (quar¬ 
tered)  at  Tongue  Point.  This  group, 
V S-5's  Detachment  1 4,  was  probably  part 
of  a  chain  of  similar  detachments  spaced 
up  and  down  the  entire  West  Coast  (sim¬ 
ilar  units  were  battling  German  subs  off 
the  east  coast).  But  this  was  interim  until 
the  Navy  could  establish  a  complete  "In¬ 
shore  Patrol",  as  it  was  called.  Shortly 
after,  VS-5  Detachment  14  was  split:  half 
went  to  Efate  in  the  Southern  Pacific 
where  it  became  VS-55.  The  other  half 
went  to  Alaska  to  become  VS-70  at 
Kodiak,  VS-49  at  Dutch  Harbor  or  a  VS 
squadron  at  Adak. 

According  to  squadron  member 
Percy  Keel  of  Madison,  Alabama,  he 
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arrived  in  Astoria  with  the  first  VS-50 
crew  in  November  1942,  adding,  "we  had 
to  stay  at  Tongue  Point  until  the  base  (at 
the  airport)  was  ready."  He  remained  in 
Astoria  with  the  squadron  until  October 
of  1945.  I  suspect  these  dates  represent 
the  whole  period  of  VS-50's  duty  at  As¬ 
toria  and  perhaps  close  to  its  total  exist¬ 
ence.  My  time  with  VS-50  about  which  I 
can  talk  in  detail,  started  when  I  reported 
aboard  July  9,  1943,  and  ended  when  I 
was  detached  to  go  to  VS-70  in  Kodiak, 
Alaska  on  November  4, 1943. 

Arrival  at  Astoria 

I  was  "a  nugget",  a  newly  commis¬ 
sioned  Ensign,  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve,  who 
had  just  gotten  my  wings  in  June  1943  at 
NAS  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  with  253.7 
hours  of  flight  time  after  a  year  of  train¬ 
ing.  On  arrival  in  Portland  (after  getting 
my  orders  in  San  Diego  to  VS-50),  the 
Oregon  Motor  Stages  ticket  seller  de¬ 
bated  whether  to  send  me  to  Astoria  by 
the  then  Wolf  Creek  Highway  (now  Sun¬ 
set  Highway  26)  or  the  river  road  (High¬ 
way  30).  I  was  no  help;  they  sent  me  via 
river  road  and  told  me  to  get  off  at 
Tongue  Point,  which  I  did. 

Walking  with  my  new  Navy  issue 
green  aviator's  luggage  into  the  hotel¬ 
like  Tongue  Point  BOQ  (Bachelor  Of¬ 
ficer's  Quarters,  a  lot  better  than  my 
previous  year's  cadet  barracks),  I  found 
the  squadron's  officers  had  just  moved 
that  day,  out  to  the  new  and  plainer  BOQ 
at  the  Astoria  Airport.  But  one  of  the  50's 
pilots  was  still  there;  he  took  me  under 
his  wing  for  dinner  at  Amato's  Supper 
Club,  introducing  me  to  Astoria's  social 
life.  The  next  day  we  moved  out  to  the 
Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Facility  (NAAF)  As¬ 
toria,  and  I  reported  to  the  squadron 
commanding  officer,  Lt.  William  R. 
Leonard,  Jr.,  USN.  "Skipper"  Leonard  is 
now  retired  as  a  Commander,  USN, 
living  in  Coronado,  California. 

VS-50's  primary  force  was  at  Astoria. 
We  had  a  much  smaller  detachment  at 


Ensign  Jim  Spencer  in  his  King¬ 
fisher's  cockpit,  preparing  to  take  off 
on  a  1943  fall  patrol. 

North  Bend.  The  next  day  the  squadron 
gave  me,  a  former  Illinoisan,  my  initial 
introduction  to  the  beautiful  Oregon 
Coast  by  having  me  fly  down  to  North 
Bend,  visit  the  detachment  for  lunch, 
then  fly  back  to  Astoria.  On  that  beautiful 
summer  day,  a  good  part  of  the  return 
flight  was  20  feet  above  the  sandy 
beaches,  with  beach-goers  waving  at  me 
all  the  way! 

After  we  moved  to  the  airport. 
Tongue  Point  was  inactive  as  an  operat¬ 
ing  air  station,  serving  primarily  as  a 
supply  point. 

Squadron's  Mission 
VS-SO's  mission  was  inshore  patrol  — 
covering  the  area  from  the  coastline  out, 
normally  to  100  miles.  Our  primary  job 
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Author  piloting  his  OS2U  Kingfisher,  photographed  at  sea  as  he  flew  wing  on  the 
lead  plane  during  an  October  1943  patrol.  One  of  the  350-pound  depth  charges  is 
visible  under  the  near  wing.  "I'm  wearing  a  black  leather  baseball  cap  purchased  at 
Mark  SiddaU's  Sporting  Goods  in  Astoria.  My  hatch  cover  is  open  only  for  the 
picture;  it's  a  cold  hundred-mile-an-hour  slipstream." 

Aircraft  parking  area  taken  from  the  roof  of  the  hangar  at  the  Astoria  airport  in  the 
fall  of  1943.  Left  is  an  S03C  Seagull.  All  the  planes  in  the  center  are  OS2U 
Kingfishers.  The  plane  on  the  right  is  an  FM  Wildcat  fighter  from  a  VC  squadron 
When  we  visit  Astoria  now,  I  see  the  ghosts  of  our  planes,  lined  up  at  the  ready, 
around  the  old  hangar."  y 


was  to  search  for  enemy  submarines.  In 
addition,  we  checked  coastal  shipping  at 
sea,  as  well  as  checking  the  beaches  as  we 
returned  to  base.  Because  we  operated 
at  sea,  we  were  considered  a  fleet  unit 
and  were  in  "sea  duty"  status  —  a  great 
way  to  go  to  sea!  To  accomplish  this,  out 
of  Astoria  we  flew  two  dawn  and  two 
sunset  patrols  daily.  Each  patrol  was 
flown  by  two  land  planes.  For  example, 
the  two  dawn  patrols  would  take  off 
about  a  half  hour  before  dawn,  to  be  at 
sea  as  the  sun  rose. 

One  of  these  patrols  would  begin  at 
the  river's  mouth,  go  straight  west  for  100 
miles,  then  turn  straight  south  until  ap¬ 
proximately  abreast  of  Florence  (as  I  re¬ 
call),  then  back  to  shore  and  return  north 
along  the  shoreline  to  Astoria.  The  other 
patrol,  on  reaching  100  miles  west  would 
fly  straight  north  until  abreast  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  then 
straight  east  to  the  coast  near  Tatoosh 
Island.  From  there,  it  would  fly  back 
south  along  the  shoreline  returning  to 
base.  Each  patrol  took  four  to  five  hours, 
depending  on  weather  and  other  circum¬ 
stances.  My  longest  patrol  took  5.2 
hours,  a  long  while  strapped  on  top  of  a 
not  comfortable  seat-pack  parachute! 

I  think  the  North  Bend  detachment 
flew  two  patrols  covering  the  central- 
southern  Oregon  coast,  linking  with  the 
next  patrols  to  the  south,  probably  origi¬ 
nating  from  the  Naval  Air  Base  at  Areata, 
California.  I  strongly  suspect  the  entire 
Western  U.S.  coast  was  covered  by  these 
interlocking  Navy  Inshore  Patrols. 

During  my  time  in  VS-50,  my  log 
book  shows  I  flew  19  different  squadron 
planes,  l2ofthem"OS2U's"(Navyezefor 
Observation  Scout,  Model  #2,  built  by 
Vought).  Initially,  all  our  planes  were 
OS2U  Kingfishers  which  were  mid-wing 
single  engine  two-place  (one  pilot,  and  in 
the  rear  seat  a  radio  operator)  land  or 
seaplanes,  powered  by  a  450  HP  Pratt  & 
Whitney  Wasp  Jr.  radial  engine.  They 


were  originally  built  for  catapult  from 
battleships  and  cruisers.  We  flew  them 
in  Astoria  only  as  landplanes  (though 
later  in  Alaska  I  flew  them  as  seaplanes, 
bush-pilot  style). 

During  the  summer  of  1943,  we  also 
received  a  number  of  S03C  Seagulls.  My 
logbook  shows  I  flew  seven  of  them. 
"S03C"  is  Scout  Observation  Model  #3  by 
Curtiss.  Generally  similar  to,  though 
slightly  faster  than  the  Kingfishers,  these 
were  powered  by  a  Curtiss  in-line  engine 
—  a  type  of  engine  never  really  trusted 
by  people  in  WWII  Naval  Aviation  (and 
flying  over  water,  it  is  quite  comforting 
to  be  able  to  trust  one's  single  engine!). 

On  patrols,  we  carried  one  350-pound 
depth  charge  on  each  wing,  because  of 
our  primary  anti-submarine  mission. 
Our  planes  also  had  one  fixed  30  calibre 
machine  gun  fired  through  the  nose  by 
the  pilot,  plus  a  30  calibre  ring-mounted 
"free"  machine  gun  fired  by  the 
radioman-gunner. 

Dead  Reckoning  Navigation 

Our  navigation  at  sea  was  done  by 
dead  reckoning.  Using  a  small  naviga¬ 
tion  plotting  board  mounted  by  the  pilot 
under  the  instrument  panel,  he  would 
estimate  the  wind's  velocity  and  direc¬ 
tion  on  the  ocean's  surface  and  calculate 
that,  together  with  his  plane's  heading 
and  speed  to  set  a  course  toward  a  turn¬ 
ing  point  say,  a  hundred  miles  at  sea  over 
trackless  water,  or  to  tell  where  he  had 
already  been  (or,  for  example,  where 
ships  were  sighted).  The  coast  weather, 
including  the  fog,  was  a  problem.  The 
weather  might  be  so  that  we  could  take 
off  to  start  a  patrol,  but  then  moving 
toward  the  river  mouth,  we  would  enter 
the  cottony  fog  and  fly  formation  on  in¬ 
struments  for  awhile  before  either  break¬ 
ing  out  at  sea,  or  deciding  to  return  to 
base. 

As  fall  went  along  with  weather  dete¬ 
riorating,  on  occasion  at  the  end  of  a 
patrol,  with  fuel  dwindling,  I  was  forced 
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to  consider  whether  I  might  not  be  able 
to  get  into  the  Astoria  airport  (Portland 
was  the  alternative).  But  I  always  made 
it  —  the  sight  of  the  field  was  unfailingly 
reassuring  in  the  misty  rain  as,  with  my 
wingman  close  alongside,  we  slipped 
under  the  low-hanging  clouds,  some¬ 
times  close  above  the  coastal  hilltops,  in 
the  gray  last  light  of  a  wet,  rough  Oregon 
fall  dusk. 

Each  patrol  consisted  of  two  planes, 
one  leading,  the  other  flying  wing  on  the 
leader.  (As  a  mark  of  our  distrust  of  the 
S03C  Seagulls,  we  would  fly  two  OS2Us 
together  on  sea  patrols;  otherwise  one 
OS2U  and  one  S03C,  presumably  to  in¬ 
sure  there  was  still  an  airborne  plane  if 
an  S03C  went  down.)  Initially  I  flew  as 
the  No.  2  pilot  behind  a  more  ex¬ 
perienced  leader,  but  after  a  time,  I  was 
promoted  to  be  a  flight  leader  —  very 
good  for  the  ego. 

Merchant  Ship  Sightings 

Our  primary  excitement  at  sea,  amid 
the  endless  and  unsuccessful  watching  of 
the  empty  waves  for  submarines,  came 
when  an  occasional  merchant  ship  was 
sighted.  The  procedure  was  for  us  to  fly 
to  the  ship  and  circle  it  while  the  flight 
leader's  rear  seat  man  asked  it  to  identify 
itself.  He  would  send  "QRU”  ("Who  are 
you?")  via  his  hand-held  signal  lamp. 
The  ship's  bridge  would  then  hoist  a 
string  of  four  signal  flags,  four  letters 
which  changed  every  day  or  so  from  a 
code  book  carried  by  the  ship.  The  flight 
leader  would  note  the  letters,  the  geo¬ 
graphic  position  and  time  of  the  sighting, 
and  the  ship's  course  and  estimated 
speed,  reporting  this  to  the  squadron's 
Air  Combat  Intelligence  officer  on  re¬ 
turning,  for  forwarding  up  the  chain  of 
command. 

My  most  frustrating  experience,  still 
vivid  in  memory,  occurred  on  a  patrol 
which  I  was  leading,  probably  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1943.  We  were  flying  north  100 
miles  at  sea,  approximately  off  Grays 


Harbor,  when  I  sighted  a  south-bound 
merchant  ship.  We  approached  it 
routinely  and  I  ordered  my  radioman  to 
"challenge  it"  —  send  the  usual  "QRU". 
Nothing.  The  ship's  bridge  crew,  clearly 
visible  as  we  circled  a  only  a  few  hundred 
feet  overhead,  simply  stared  back  at  us. 
We  challenged  them  again  and  again  as 
I  circled  nearer  and  nearer,  perhaps  15  to 
20  times.  Nothing.  The  faces  simply 
looked  blankly  at  us.  Finally,  after 
several  passes  10  to  15  feet  away  from  the 
bridge  wing,  I  ordered  the  radioman 
"break  out  your  gun"  (the  ring-mounted 
30  calibre  machine  gun),  "DO  NOT  FIRE, 
but  point  it  at  the  bridge  as  we  go  past." 
Nothing.  Lacking  the  ability  to  land  on 
their  deck,  and  the  fuel  to  stay  any 
longer,  I  made  one  last  CLOSE  pass, 
shook  my  fist  at  them  as  they  watched, 
made  a  careful  sketch  of  the  ship's  pro¬ 
file,  and  left,  fuming.  In  retrospect,  one 
might  guess  that  the  captain  was  locked 
in  his  cabin  with  his  code  book,  the  crew 
more  afraid  of  him  than  of  me.  In  any 
case,  my  detailed  report  made  its  way 
into  the  Navy's  command  channels,  and 
I  heard  no  more. 

No  Combat 

Now,  what  action  was  VS-50  in,  and 
why  did  it  apparently  leave  little  mark 
on  the  wartime  history  of  the  Northwest 
coast?  During  my  time  in  the  squadron 
(1943)  there  was  not  even  a  threat  of 
Japanese  action  against  our  area.  And 
though  I  have  no  knowledge  of  VS-50 
activities  before  my  time,  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  action  of  this  sort  at  all. 

This  is  because  Japan's  forces,  partic¬ 
ularly  their  submarines,  had  their  hands 
full  in  the  Western  Pacific  operations 
areas.  To  quote  Retaliation,  page  158: 
"The  Japanese  made  one  additional  at¬ 
tempt  to  send  a  submarine  to  the  U.S. 
West  Coast.  The  1-12  .. .  was  dispatched 
in  October  1944  to  shake  up  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  who  had  not  had  any  interruption 
to  commerce  for  two  years  . . .  this  sub- 
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marine  disappeared  and  was  never 
heard  from  again  . .  .  now  presumed  to 
have  been  the  submarine  which  sank  the 
cargo  ship  S.  S.  John  A.  Johnson  midway 
between  Hawaii  and  California  on  Oc¬ 
tober  30,  1944,  and  which  in  turn  was 
discovered  and  sunk  on  November  13, 
1944  by  the  U.S.  Navy  frigate  Rockford 
and  the  destroyer  escort  U.S.S.  Ardent." 

Plane  Lost  with  Three  Crew 

My  sole  personal  bit  of  emergency 
flying  came  on  October  20,  1943.  The 
squadron  maintained  a  two-plane  "alert 
flight".  These  planes  and  their  desig¬ 
nated  crews  were  on  standby  basis,  avail¬ 
able  to  take  off  as  quickly  as  possible  on 
minimal  notice  for  emergencies.  I  had 
the  duty  as  the  lead  alert  pilot  that  after¬ 
noon. 

There  was  a  sudden  flurry  of  activity 
in  the  squadron  office.  I  heard  my  name 
called  urgently:  "Get  your  gear  on,  the 
alert  flight's  taking  off.  The  skipper  will 
lead;  you  fly  #2.  A  VC  squadron  plane 
has  just  gone  down  off  Tillamook  Head!" 
(The  VC  —  Composite  —  squadrons, 
temporarily  based  at  Astoria,  were  com¬ 
posed  of  fighters  and  torpedo  bombers 
training  briefly  to  go  aboard  Kaiser  jeep 
carriers  being  built  in  Portland.)  Naviga¬ 
tion  board  in  hand,  flight  gear  hastily 
donned,  I  ran  to  the  plane,  already 
turned  up  by  the  plane  captain,  who 
helped  me  strap  up.  The  rear  seat  man 
was  climbing  in  hastily.  The  skipper 
looked  at  me;  I  gave  him  a  thumb  up  — 
let's  go.  We  made  a  quick  formation 
takeoff,  I  close  on  his  wing,  and  we 
swung  sharply  west,  climbing  at  full 
power  over  the  Gearhart  hills  toward 
Tillamook  Head. 

The  missing  plane,  a  TBM  torpedo 
bomber,  had  been  seen  going  into  the 
gray  water  by  squadron  mates,  the  loca¬ 
tion  fixed  at  about  3  miles  off  Tillamook 
Head.  We  criss-crossed  the  dark  ocean 
for  two  hours  with  a  low,  thick  cloud 
layer  overhead,  anxiously  looking  for  the 


dot  of  yellow  marking  the  location  of  a 
raft  with  the  plane's  three  crew  members 

—  but  there  was  nothing.  The  plane  and 
its  crew  were  gone  to  an  unmarked  grave 

—  unsung  casualties  of  the  war. 

Navy  Blimps 

The  blimps  from  Naval  Air  Station 
Tillamook  (mentioned  in  Part  1  of  this 
series,  and  in  Bert  Webber's  Retaliation) 
we  periodically  saw  off  the  coast,  putting 
along.  I  have  to  say,  however,  that  we 
felt  we  were  the  primary,  first  line  of 
defense  off  the  coast,  and  the  blimps 
were  a  very  vulnerable,  slow  backup. 

My  primary  memory  of  the  blimps  is 
from  hearing  Morse  code  weather  re¬ 
ports,  as  much  as  10  minutes  of  dots  and 
dashes,  which  they  sent  every  hour  or  so 
from  off  the  coast.  As  I  flew  along  over 
the  blank  ocean,  I  would  practice  taking 
the  code  down  to  build  up  my  receiving 
speed  —  more  to  kill  time  than  anything 
else,  since  my  radioman  was  there  for 
that  purpose. 

Early  Airborne  Radar 

When  we  received  the  S03C  Seagulls 
during  the  summer,  we  found  they  car¬ 
ried,  projecting  from  under  one  wing,  a 
smallish  antenna  vaguely  resembling 
today's  television  antennae  —  it  was  a 
radar  antenna!  I  believe  that  VS-50  was 
among  the  earliest  Pacific  Northwest 
operational  squadrons  to  be  equipped 
with  this  airborne  radar  capability.  The 
sets,  however,  in  our  non-combat  situa¬ 
tion,  were  not  very  useful  to  us. 

I  did  work  out  a  use  for  the  radar,  and 
I  still  remember  that  it  seemed  like  a 
miracle.  One  rainy,  misty,  rough  fall 
day,  I  approached  the  mid-Oregon  coast, 
my  wing  man  flying  close  at  my  side, 
eyes  fixed  on  me.  We  were  eastbound;  I 
was  in  an  S03C  at  a  normal  patrol  alti¬ 
tude  of  1,000  feet,  perhaps  less,  to  stay 
under  the  overcast.  Visibility  was  only  a 
mile  or  two.  My  dead  reckoning  naviga¬ 
tion,  after  hours  at  sea,  indicated  we 
should  be  a  bit  more  than  5  miles  out. 
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approaching  generally  the  high  shore¬ 
line  around  Heceta  Head  —  assuming  I 
had  made  no  navigational  errors. 

On  the  intercom,  I  told  the  radioman 
to  turn  on  the  radar,  and  to  call  off  the 
distance  to  the  still-invisible  coast  dead 
ahead  as  we  approached  it.  "Five  miles 
ahead  now,  sir."  Moments  passed  as  we 
cruised  forward  in  the  mist  at  perhaps  95 
knots,  with  nothing  in  sight  ahead  but 
sheets  of  rain.  "Four  miles,  sir."  The 
count  went  on,  with  the  still-invisible 
highlands  ahead  hulking  larger  in  my 
imagination.  Then  —  "one  mile,  sir"  — 
and  there  it  was,  the  jutting,  black  bulk  of 
Heceta  Head,  looming  darkly  out  of  the 
mist.  A  miracle! 

VS-50  Plane  Down 

During  my  time  in  the  squadron,  for¬ 
tunately  we  experienced  no  serious  oper¬ 
ational  accidents,  thanks  to  the 
squadron's  capable  maintenance  crews, 
the  training  and  skill  of  the  air  crews,  and 
our  Navy  planes  and  equipment.  Only 
once  was  there  a  problem:  one  of  our 
pilots  encountered  a  rough  engine,  forc¬ 
ing  him  to  limp  into  an  emergency  land¬ 
ing  at  Grays  Harbor. 

But  a  year  later,  I  was  told  another, 
more  sombre  tale.  Sometime  after  my 
departure  for  Alaska,  a  VS-50  plane  had 
gone  down  about  ten  miles  off  the 
Columbia's  mouth,  just  at  dusk.  By  the 
time  the  rescuers  could  get  to  the  area 
(there  were  no  helicopters  then),  dark¬ 
ness  had  closed  in.  Squadron  planes  ar¬ 
rived  overhead  as  the  first  dim  gray 
winter  morning  light  broke.  On  the  calm, 
gentle  seas  below  was  a  yellow  life  raft 
with  one  of  the  plane's  two  crew  mem¬ 
bers.  Nearby,  floating  in  a  Mae  West  life 
vest,  was  the  other  crew  member.  Both 
were  dead  of  exposure  in  the  chill  Pacific 
waters. 

Fly  under  the  bridge? 

Another,  lighter  experience  occured 
to  me  during  the  fall.  The  squadron's 
leading  chief,  Sam  Prettyman,  its  senior 
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enlisted  man,  a  classic  gruff,  "heart  of 
gold"  old-Navy  type,  had  taken  a  liking 
to  me,  a  boot  ensign.  Sam  did  not  fly 
patrols  —  too  long  —  but  still  needed 
some  flight  time  to  qualify  for  his 
monthly  flight  pay.  As  a  result,  occasion¬ 
ally  he  would  ask  me  to  take  him  out 
flying,  which  I  considered  a  real  honor. 

On  one  occasion  we  flew  up  to  Port¬ 
land,  cruised  overhead  briefly,  then 
started  back,  this  time  flying  along  the 
Columbia  river  —  low.  (In  those  looser 
wartime  days  this  was  less  of  a  problem 
than  it  would  be  now.)  We  cruised  along 
leisurely,  then  ahead  I  spotted  the  Long¬ 
view  Bridge.  We  were  low,  in  position  to 
fly  underneath  it.  But  as  we  approached, 
the  warnings  came  to  mind:  what  if 
there  are  hard-to-see  electric  lines  under¬ 
neath?  A  gentle  backpressure  on  the 
stick;  we  raised  up  slightly,  climbing 
gently  up  just  over  the  bridge,  then 
settled  back  down  toward  the  river.  For 
a  moment  there  was  silence.  Then  in  my 
earphones.  Chief  Sam:  "Aw,  gee,  Mr. 
Spencer,  why'n'tcha  fly  underneath  it?" 
I  just  smiled;  a  boot  ensign  should  be 
respectful  of  a  senior  chief! 

Duty  Time 

The  squadron's  air  crews  were 
divided  into  two  wings.  My  wing,  for 
example,  would  go  on  duty  for  24  hours 
at  noon.  We  would  fly  a  patrol  that  af¬ 
ternoon,  return  and  remain  on  duty  over¬ 
night,  then  arise  before  dawn  next 
morning  to  fly  the  early  patrol.  Return¬ 
ing  at  mid-morning,  we  remained  on 
duty  'til  noon,  then  went  off  duty  for  24 
hours,  replaced  by  the  other  wing.  Every 
eighth  day  was  a  full  day  off. 

We  were  flying  steadily  and  inten¬ 
sively,  and  generally  most  of  us  loved  it. 
My  253.7  hours  flight  time  in  July  had 
more  than  doubled  before  I  left  in 
November,  to  529.4  hours,  averaging  55 
hours  per  month.  (1990  Navy  pilots 
many  times  are  allowed  no  more  than  25 
hours  per  month.) 


Met  Wife  in  Astoria 

The  24  on,  24  off  schedule  provided  a 
good  deal  of  time  for  socializing  in  As¬ 
toria.  An  afternoon  nap  after  going  off 
duty  at  noon  prepared  us  for  a  full  eve¬ 
ning  at  Amato's  Supper  Club,  or  the  Club 
13,  which  we  visited  regularly.  At  Club 
13,  co-owner  Mrs.  Evans  knew  me  and 
my  New  York  steak  dinner  order  from 
memory.  On  one  occasion,  a  squadron 
all -hands  party  was  held  at  the  old 
American  Legion  Hall  at  12th  and 
Grand. 

It  was  some  five  weeks  before  I  left, 
when  I  was  introduced  to  my  wife,  Mary. 
We  dated  almost  every  evening  that  I 
was  off  duty  during  those  weeks.  On 
returning  from  afternoon  patrols, 
frequently  I  waved  my  wingman  off  to 
the  airport,  then  circled  wide  over  town 
to  pass  her  house  —  not  quite  standard 
Navy  procedure. 

On  November  4, 1943,  the  day  I  was 
detached  from  VS-50,  we  had  our  plan 
set  up.  I  was  flying  a  squadron  plane  to 
Portland,  enroute  to  Seattle  for  reassign¬ 
ment.  I  called  Mary  at  the  Ration  Office 
on  Commercial  Street  before  taking  off, 
then  flew  eastward  along  Commercial  at 
about  a  thousand  feet  overhead  —  as  she 
stood  on  the  sidewalk  in  a  watermelon 
red  suit,  waving  goodbye.  Even  after¬ 
ward,  VS-50  figured  in  our  developing 
relationship. 

In  early  February,  1944, 1  sent  her  an 
engagement  ring  by  mail  from  Kodiak. 
The  ensuing  engagement  party  was, 
appropriately,  on  Valentine's  Day  at  her 


home  at  586  Jerome.  It  was  attended  by 
a  full  complement  of  the  squadron's  of¬ 
ficers,  including  Skipper  Leonard  and 
his  wife  —  the  social  Navy,  always  ready 
for  a  party!  My  buddy,  Ens.  Jay  Emrey, 
insisted  on  officially  slipping  my  bride- 
to-be's  engagement  ring  on  her  finger  for 
his  absent  buddy  —  done  a  bit  danger¬ 
ously  over  a  hall  grate. 

When  I  returned  to  Astoria  from 
Alaska  on  December  23,  1944  to  be 
married,  the  date  was  set:  December  31. 
Ushers?  VS-50  was  there.  The  pilots 
were  all  new  to  me,  but  ready  to  rally 
round.  And  the  idea  of  a  New  Years  Eve 
wedding  party  sounded  fine.  I  met  the 
four  fresh  young  pilots  —  I  was  a  sea¬ 
soned  veteran  by  then  —  who  would  be 
ushers,  along  with  Astoria  family  friend. 
Bob  Lovell.  The  dress  blues  were  broken 
out,  and  we  began  a  long,  happy  married 
life  as  VS-50  joined  the  many  Astorians 
in  a  New  Years  Eve  wedding  at  Grace 
Episcopal  Church  which  would  usher  in 
the  last  year  of  WWII. 

Yes,  VS-50  was  a  front-line  factor  for 
three  years  in  the  World  War  II  coastal 
defense  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


Photographs  courtesy  of  the  author. 


James  W.  Spencer,  a  1942  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  School  of  Journalism,  ulti¬ 
mately  retired  as  Lieutenant  Commander,  USNR. 
The  Spencers  lived  in  Astoria  from  1947  to  1952, 
then  Hawaii  from  1952  to  1964.  He  was  with 
KATU-TV  at  Portland  1964  to  1966,  then  moved 
to  their  present  residence  in  Fair  Oaks,  California. 
They  regularly  visit  with  friends  here. 


Post  Script:  Author  Harold  C.  Nelson  notes  the  following  corrections  to  his 
"My  Youth  on  the  River"  series  in  Cumtux :  "In  part  5,  page  25  of  the  Winter 
1989  issue,  the  third  sailing  vessel  was  the  William  Taylor,  not  the  H.  B.  Sterling. 
If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  the  Taylor  was  converted  to  a  log  carrier 
after  stripping  its  masts  and  rigging,  and  renamed  North  Bend.  And  in  part  6, 
page  34,  of  the  Spring  1990  issue.  Bill  McGregor's  home  was  on  the  N.W.  comer 
of  Commercial  (now  Lief  Erikson  Drive)  and  45th  Street." 
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Memories  of 

Columbia  River  Salmon  Packing 

Captain  John  Dominis  of  the  brig 
Owyhee  might  be  called  the  father  of  the 
once  flourishing  Columbia  River  salmon 
packing  industry.  He  spent  two  summers 
in  the  river  fur  trading  with  the  Indians.  In 
1829,  having  some  empty  rum  kegs  on 
board,  he  salt  preserved  58  barrels  of  sal¬ 
mon.  For  each  salmon  received  from  the 
Indians,  he  traded  three  tobacco  leaves. 
Upon  his  return  to  Boston,  he  sold  the 
salted  salmon  for  ten  cents  a  pound,  and  so 
started  the  Columbia  River  salmon  packing 
business. 

• 

By  1850,  salted  Chinook  salmon  became 
a  substantial  export  from  the  Columbia 
River,  and  was  a  winter  staple  along  with 
potatoes  in  the  diet  of  the  first  settlers.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mont  Hawthorne  ( The  Trail  Led 
North,  by  Martha  Ferguson  McKeown, 
MacMillan:  1948)  who  learned  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  salting  at  the  Devlin  cannery,  in  the 
1880s  the  salmon  runs  were  so  good  they 
salt  packed  what  they  couldn't  can.  Salt 
and  clean  salmon  bellies  were  layered  in 
boxes  or  barrels  made  locally  by  coopers, 
and  no  salmon  could  touch  another  (other¬ 
wise  the  fish  would  spoil).  Salt  packs  dis¬ 
appeared  with  the  surpluses. 

• 

The  Oregonian  on  March  10,  1868  pub¬ 
lished  a  short  history  of  the  early  commer¬ 
cial  salmon  fishery:  "Messrs.  Mason, 
Hodgkins  and  Sanders  started  the  fishery 
opposite  Oak  Point  In  1862,”  continued  in 
1868  by  Mr.  G.  Reed.  In  1867,  seven  differ¬ 
ent  fisheries  on  both  sides  of  the  river  put 
up  3,000  barrels  of  salted  salmon,  200 
pounds  per  barrel. 

• 

Canning  salmon  in  tin  was  introduced 
on  the  Columbia  River  in  1866  by  William 
Hume.  The  previous  two  years  he  had 
packed  small  runs  on  the  Sacramento  river 
in  California.  Hume's  cannery  was  built  at 


Eagle  Cliff,  Washington  and  packed  4,000 
cases  of  48  one-pound  cans  the  first  year. 
The  cans  were  made  from  sheets  of  English 
Belmorrow  and  Ledbrook  tin  (soft  coke  tin 
for  the  top  and  bottom;  hard  tin  for  the 
sides).  The  tin  was  cut  with  squaring 
shears  (sort  of  a  table  with  a  long  knife  and 
guides  for  how  wide  to  cut  the  tin).  Next 
the  tin  was  put  on  a  roller  turned  by  a  crank 
while  it  was  soldered  by  hand  (with  solder 
they  made  from  lead  and  tin).  The  cans 
were  made  up  ahead.  During  the  run,  the 
cans  were  filled  with  salmon  and  cooked  to 
240  degrees  with  steam  heat,  in  large  re¬ 
torts.  The  small  hole  in  the  top  (lid)  was 
soldered  shut.  After  cooling,  each  can  was 
tested  by  tapping  three  times  with  a  small 
gavel,  for  the  right  sound. 

• 

By  1883  there  were  39  canneries  on  the 
lower  river,  a  major  industry  supplied  by 
gillnetters,  fish  trappers  and  seiners.  Once 
thought  an  inexhaustible  resource,  the  sal¬ 
mon  runs  decreased  after  1919  until  today 
all  that  remains  of  the  canneries  are  some 
old  buildings  and  many  rotted  pilings. 
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Become  a  member  of  the  Clatsop  County 
Historical  Society.  Annual  member¬ 
ships  are  $25  for  an  individual,  $50  for  a 
family  (or  outside  the  USA),  $75  Con¬ 
tributing,  $100  Patron,  $250  Sustain¬ 
ing,  $500  Benefactor  and  $1,000  Life 
Member.  To  join  or  for  additional  infor¬ 
mation,  write  or  call  the  Clatsop  County 
Historical  Society,  1618  Exchange 
Street,  Astoria,  Oregon  97103,  phone 
(503)  325-2203. 
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October  5,  6,  7 
Join  the  Fun!!! 

Stern-wheeler 
Riverboat  Tours! 

Excursion  Train, 

Portland  to  Astoria! 

15  Great  Toe-tappin ’ 

Hand-clappin’  Bands: 

•  Climax  Band 

•  Igor’s  Cowboy  Jazz  Band 

•  Island  City  Jazz  Band 

•  Good  Time  Jazzabouts 

•  Electric  Park 

•  Dr.  Jon’s  Medicine  Show  &  Jazz  Band 

•  Pacific  Jazz  Band 

•  Good  Sounds  Jazz  Band 

•  Custer’s  Last  Band 

•  Hume  Street  Jazz  Band 

•  Duwamish  Dixieland  Jazz  Band 

•  Coos  Bay  Clambake 

•  Oregon  Jazz  Band 

•  Bath  Tub  Gin  Party  Band 

•  Tri-City  Jazz  Band 


8  Locations  at  Seaside  —  Gearhart  —  Astoria 

Clatsop  County  Historical  Society  Fund  Raiser 
Phone  (503)  325-2203  for  Ticket  Information 
For  Motel  and  Service  Information,  phone 
1-800-444-6740  (Oregon),  (503)  325-6311,  or  (503)  738-6391 
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